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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T is seldom that one finds in the pages of Hansard an historical 
essay; but the speech delivered by Sir Robert Borden in the 
Canadian House of Commons on April 21, 1921, on the subject 
of ‘‘Canadian Representation in the United States’’, contained so 
much careful historical research into some of the phases of Cana- 
dian constitutional growth since Confederation that it easily falls 
within this description. Taking advantage, during the debate 
on supply, of an item in the estimates for a Canadian representative 
in the United States, Sir Robert Borden seized the opportunity 
to view the history of Canada’s relations with the Mother Country 
since Confederation, so far as the subjects of diplomatic repre- 
sentation and the negotiation of commercial treaties are concerned. 
He illuminated his survey of the subject with copious references 
to state-papers and previous parliamentary debates—references 
that must have necessitated a very wide range of reading in the 
source-material of the subject; and he placed on the pages of 
Hansard, as a result, an account of one phase of the recent con- 
situtional history of Canada which is perhaps fuller and more 
exhaustive than anything hitherto published. Of particular 
interest is the account given of the debate on the subject of 
Canadian representation at Washington in the Canadian House 
of Commons in 1892, and the objections raised to the idea at that 
time—objections which, Sir Robert Borden contends, are met by 
the proposal now approved by both the British government and 
the Canadian parliament. 
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A week later, on April 27, Sir Robert Borden again touched 
on the subject of imperial relations in the debate on the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference. On this occasion he devoted his 
attention mainly to the history of inter-imperial consultation. 
His account of this was comparatively slight; but as an estimate of 
the position which Canada now occupies in the Empire, by a 
statesman who has been largely instrumental in obtaining for 
Canada the recognition of her new status, the speech should be 
of great interest and value to students of Canadian history. 





We have had occasion before to refer to the amount of work 
being done in Canadian history in the universities of the United 
States. A signal illustration of this may be found in the List 
of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in progress at the chief 
American Universities, recently issued by the Department of 
Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
A considerable number of these dissertations deal with phases of 
Canadian history; and since their titles may be of interest to 
readers of the REVIEW, we make no apology for reproducing them 
here: 

1. Innis, H. A. History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
(Chicago.) 

2. RiFE,C.W. Vermont and Great Britain, 1779-1791. (Yale.) 

3. STEWART, B. M. Immigration and Settlement in Canada 
before Confederation. (Chicago.) 

4. MACDONALD, NORMAN. Scottish Settlements in Canada (East 
of the Great Lakes), 1774-1781. (Harvard.) 

5. Howe, J. E. Historical Antecedents of the Unicameral System 
in New Brunswick. (Yale.) 

6. Bancroft, E. C. Trade Relations of Canada with the Untted 
Kingdom. (Yale.) 

7. WHITELAW, W. M. French Catholics in Canada since 1791. 
(Columbia. ) 

8. WiLson, G.E. The Life of Robert Baldwin; a Study in Cana- 
dian Politics. (Harvard.) 

9. CLARK, W. C. The History of the Canadian Grain Trade. 
(Harvard.) 

10. VINER, Jacos. The International Trade of Canada with 
Particular Reference to the Period Since 1890. (Harvard.) 

11. Hype, D. C. Canadian War Finance. (Harvard.) 





The present number of the REVIEW contains, in addition to 
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reviews and book-notices, three articles and a document. The 
first article, on The Nature of Canadian Federalism, is by Professor 
W. P. M. Kennedy of the University of Toronto, and is an attempt 
to answer the question, hitherto never fully explored, whether 
the Dominion of Canada should properly be called a federation 
or a confederation. The second paper, on The New Provincial 
Archives of Quebec, is by Colonel William Wood of Quebec, the 
author of many well-known contributions to Canadian history. 
Incidentally, the article serves as a review of the splendid vol.imes 
of documents which the Quebec Archives have been publishing, 
under the direction of Mr. P. G. Roy. The third article is a 
review, from the Canadian standpoint, of The Literature of the 
Peace Conference, by Professor R. Hodder Williams of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Lastly, the document, which is edited by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Munro, of the Department of Government in Harvard 
University, is a hitherto unpublished official account of what 
Professor Munro calls The Brandy Parliament of 1678—an 
interesting experiment in the constitutional history of New France. 
Professor Munro’s introduction to this document, summarizing 
the arguments advanced by the members of the parliamentum 
for and against the prohibition of the sale of spirituous liquors to 
the Indians, will be found not only valuable for the light which it 
throws on the social history of New France, but also entertaining 
in itself. 











THE NATURE OF CANADIAN FEDERALISM 


Suggestions looking toward some form of union among the 
provinces of British North America are frequent in Canadian 
history from 1784, when the idea was first mooted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morse, ! to the eve of 1867. Little, however, of the nature 
of the suggested union can be gained from a study of the extant 
proposals. If we except the abortive Act of Union* for Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1822, no one except Chief Justice Smith seems 
to have worked out a scheme in any detail, * and his proposals are 
so vague that it is impossible to decide whether he had in mind a 
legislative union, a confederation, or a federation. John Beverley 
Robinson ‘ desired to unite the provinces by “giving them a 
common legislature and erecting them into a kingdom.”’ The 
phrase seems to point to a legislative union, and this assumption 
is strengthened by the emphasis which Robinson laid on the fact 
that the new government would be clearly distinguished from the 
republican institutions of the United States. There was, however, 
no political discussion, no examination of the nature and essence 
of thescheme. With Lord Durham we are in aclearer atmosphere, 
and he at least defines his terms: 

Two kinds of union have been proposed—federal and legislative. 
By the first the separate Legislature of each Province would be 
preserved in its present form, and retain almost all its present 
attributes of internal legislation, the Federal Legislature exercising 
no power save in those matters which may have been expressly 
ceded to it by the Constituent Provinces. A legislative union 
would imply a complete incorporation of the Provinces included 
in it under one Legislature, exercising universal and sole legislative 
authority over all of them in exactly the same manner as the Parlia- 
ment legislates alone for the whole of the British Isles.* 


1 Canadian Archives Report (1884), p. iii. 

2 Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, pp. 307 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 203 ff. 

4 Quoted in Egerton and Grant, Canadian Constitutional Development, p. 147. 
Cf. Sewell and Robinson, Plan for a General Legislative Union of the British Provinces 
in North America (London, 1824). 

5 Report on the Affairs of British North America (Montreal, 1839), p. 116. 
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By a “federal union’? Durham meant the creation of a central 
government to which the constituent provinces would delegate 
certain powers. In other words, the national government would 
be a delegation from the provincial governments for the carry- 
ing out of certain specific purposes. Such a conception raises 
the question, can such a government be called “‘ a federal govern- 
ment’’? This question must be discussed at this point, because, 
as will appear later, such a duscussion is germane to any consider- 
ation of the debates in the parliament of Canada in 1865. 
Without examining the nature of political unions in the 
ancient world, on which historians and jurists differ, in American 
history such a union as that proposed by Lord Durham appears 
to have been called a confederation. ‘‘The perpetual Confeder- 
ation’”’ of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Plymouth, and New 
Haven (1643-1684), and Franklin’s ‘‘Draft for Union’’ in 1754, 
are cases in point.!_ In both cases, the general or national govern- 
ment was a delegate. It existed on sufferance of creating prin- 
cipals. The best illustration, however, is found in the Articles 
of Confederation proposed in 1777 and ratified in 1781. Owing 
their immediate origin to the necessity for military union, they 
have in addition behind them a political philosophy based on 
experience. The earliest signs of democratic tendencies in North 
America are to be found in local government. Here was the 
pregnant school of political training. As a consequence it is not 
surprising to find a mistrust of a strong central government running 
through the whole conception of the union. The unifying ma- 
chinery created for the purposes of the Revolutionary War was 
not only weak in those aspects known to every school-boy, but 
was deliberately made a delegation from states which retained, 
not theoretically but actually, their political sovereignty. A clear- 
cut relation of principals and delegate was set up, such a scheme 
of government being known as a confederation. In other words 
and in legal language, the national government was not sovereign, 
nor was it endowed with plenary powers within its sphere. It 
was, as Robert Morris, superintendent of finance for the Thirteen 
Colonies in 1781-1784, said, ‘‘A government whose sole authority 
consists in the power of framing recommendations.” When 
Hamilton proposed the conference at Philadelphia which framed 
the constitution of the United States, it was with the idea of creat- 
ing ‘‘an adequate federal government”. The new government 


1 Macdonald, Select Charters, vol. I, pp. 94 ff. 
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which took the place of that under the Articles of Confederation 
was not the agent of the states. It springs, in theory and in state- 
ment at least, from the people, and over them within its sphere it 
has sovereign and plenary power. Allowing that the convention 
was called merely to revise the Confederation and allowing that 
the general tone of the convention pointed to something quite 
different from the constitutional theory superficially found in the 
written document and elaborated by the Supreme Court, the fact 
remains that the convention created something new—a federation 
—as James Wilson of Pennsylvania saw at the time.'! This is 
the view taken of the constitution by the courts. A federation 
may originate historically in many ways; but once the federation 
is formed, the current of historical and legal opinion is that the 
central and the provincial or state governments have co-ordinate 
authority. Nor does the fact that the powers given to the 
national government may be specifically enumerated, and the 
residue of undefined powers reserved to the states or to the people 
enter into the discussion. To the uncritical student the fact 
might point to delegation. But a federal government is created 
for national purposes and for the undertaking of international 
obligations; and if those purposes are to be carried out and those 
obligations enforced—as they could not be under a confederation 
—then the national government must be endowed with the pleni- 
tude of sovereignty within its sphere. That sphere may be 
defined, or implication may widen its definition, because of the 
“incidental and instrumental powers’’, as Judge Cooley said, 
necessary to its effectual functioning, but definition or non- 
definition is immaterial. Finally, in this connexion, it is signi- 
ficant that, when the Civil War arose to test the nature of the 
American constitution, the Southern States called themselves 
“the Confederate States of America’. Their actual constitution 
may not point to either looseness of union or to weakness of codp- 
eration. Military success alone could finally have tested it; but 
they deliberately chose a name for their political organization 
pointing to the loosely cemented régime before the creation of the 
United States, and their army was known as the ‘Confederate 
Army”’ as distinguished from ‘‘the Federal Army of the United 
States.” 

When we come .to consider the unification of the provinces of 
British North America, the first thing which strikes us in the 


1 Elliot’s Debates, I., p. 119; II, p. 440. 
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documents is the mixed and confused use of terms. In the 
confidential memorandum ! drawn up in 1864, which was the basis 
for the Coalition Ministry pledged to carry out the unification, 
“federal principle’’, ‘‘federal union’’, and ‘“‘confederation”’ are all 
used to describe the political scheme which brought Conservatives 
and Liberals together. The inexactitude of the phraseology 
might be put down to lack of political training were it not for the 
fact that, during the debates? on the Quebec Resolutions in the 
Parliament of Canada in February, 1865, ‘“‘federation’’ and 
‘confederation’? seem to have been deliberately used to confuse 
theissue. Itisclear that there was a certain amount of camouflage. 
Macdonald’s attitude can be judged from two quotations, taken 
widely apart, from his speech of February 6: 
The Conference having come to the conclusion that a legislative 
union, pure and simple, was impracticable, our next attempt was 
to form a government upon federal principles, which would give 
to the General Government the strength of a legislative and ad- 
ministrative union, while at the same time it preserved that liberty 
of action for the different Sections which is allowed by a Federal 
Union.’ 
We .. . .. strengthen the Central Parliament and make the 
Confederation one people and one government, instead of five 
peoples and five governments, with merely a point of authority 
connecting us to a limited and insufficient extent ; 
this is to be one united Province with the Local Governments and 
Legislatures subordinate to the General Government and Legis- 
me « . » & 
In the first quotation, ‘‘federal’’ is used when the “‘liberty”’ of the 
provinces is referred to; in the second, ‘“‘confederation’’—the 
designation historically connected with loosely organized unions— 
is used, when the real nature of Macdonald’s proposal is referred 
to. That real nature was nothing else than a thinly-veiled 
legislative union—a “‘federation’”’ or a ‘‘confederation’’ (Mac- 
donald did not care what it was called)—in which the provinces 
should be merely municipal agents of the national government. 
It is not without significance that in the title of the official debates 


' Pope, Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald, vol. I, p. 344. 

2 Parliamentary Debates on the Subject of the Confederation of the British North 
American Provinces (Quebec, 1865). 

3 [bid., p. 32. 

4 Ibid., pp. 41 ff. 
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the word ‘‘Confederation’’ appears. The object was to carry the 
proposals. It remained for the astute mind of Antoine Dorion 
to challenge the ambiguities: 
The Confederation I advocated was a real confederation giving the 
largest powers to the Local Governments and merely a delegated 
authority to the General Government—in that respect differing 
in toto from the one now proposed, which gives all the powers to the 
Central Government and reserves for the Local Governments the 
smallest possible amount of freedom of action.' 
Dorion’s clearness may have influenced the official title, and it 
cannot have been entirely an accident that during the ministry 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who himself came from Dorion’s cénacle, 
provincial legislation was largely free from Dominion interference, 
a matter to which | shall return later in another connexion. 
For many years after 1867 the provinces held a subordinate 
position, as Dorion feared. Until the advent to power of the 
Liberal party in 1896, “provincial rights’? had a small place in 
Conservative policy, dominated as it was by the personality 
or memory of Macdonald. But, however much party politics 
may have forced issues in constitutional law—a matter with which 
we have no concern—there was a safeguard independent of politics, 
of the opinions expressed or implied by the Fathers of Canadian 
unification, and of the fact that they had to be content with an 
agreement which was but a skeleton and could not embody 
Macdonald’s real aims if it were to be accepted by the provinces. 
That safeguard is found in the fact that the Privy Council has 
always considered the British North America Act as a British 
statute, has held that its interpretation must begin from that 
point of view, and that all its parts must be given their natural 
sense when read in conjunction. As a consequence, and without 
for the moment considering the light which that interpretation 
has thrown on the nature of the Canadian constitution, we have 
been saved from much emotional challenge, from the so-called 
invasion of sacrosanct instruments, and from any attempt to 
confine interpretations within a preconceived Canadian notion of 
the essence of the Canadian system. These facts are neither 
academic nor legal. They are of practical importance. Canada 
has accepted the principle: but it has been rejected by the High 
Court of Australia, of which the majority tends to believe in the 


1 Ibid., p. 250. 
2 Abbott v. City of St. John, 40 Supreme Court of Canada Reports, 597. 
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immunity of instrumentalities. There are thus grave clashes of 
interpretation, because the Australian High Court maintains that 
the Australian constitution cannot be subject to the ordinary rules 
governing a British statute, which must be modified by the con- 
ceptian of the constitution in the minds of the founders of the 
Commonwealth. 

The almost necessarily incomplete nature of the British North 
America Act has resulted in a series of legal decisions on which 
it is possible to found some idea of the nature of Canadian feder- 
alism. First of all, the Dominion parliament is not a delegation 
from the imperial parliament or from the provinces.' It has full 
and complete powers within its reference. Secondly, the pro- 
vincial parliaments are not delegations from the imperial parlia- 
ment: 

When the British North America Act enacted that there should 
be a Legislature for Ontario and that its Legislative Assembly should 
have exclusive authority to make laws for the Province and for 
provincial purposes in relation to the matters enumerated in 
Sect. 92, it conferred powers not in any sense to be exercised by 
delegation from or as agents of the Imperial Parliament, but author- 
ity as plenary and as ample within the limits prescribed by Sect. 92 
as the Imperial Parliament in the plenitude of its power possessed 
and could bestow. Within these limits of subjects and area, the 

‘local Legislature is supreme and has the same authority as the 

Imperial Parliament or the Parliament of the Dominion.? 

Thirdly, the provincial parliaments are not delegations from the 
Dominion parliament: 

The Provincial Legislature of New Brunswick 
derives no authority from the Government of Canada, and its status 
is in no way analogous to a municipal institution, which is an 
authority constituted for purposes of local administration. It 
possesses powers not of administration merely, but of legis- 
lation, in the strictest sense of that word; and, within the limits 
assigned by S. 92 of the Act of 1867, these powers are exclusive and 
supreme.? 

From these interpretations it is clear (1) that the Dominion 
parliament is a sovereign parliament within the meaning of S. 91 


1 The Attorney General for Canada v. Cain and Gilhula, A.C. 542. 

2 Hodge v. The Queen, 9 App. Cases, 117. 

3 The Liquidators of the Maritime Bank of Canada v. The Receiver General of New 
Brunswick (1892), A. C. 437. 
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of the Act of 1867; and in no sense a delegate, related to the pro- 
vinces as principals; (2) that the provincial parliaments are in no 
sense delegates either of the imperial parliament or of the Dominion 
parliament. 

Further light is thrown on the matter by a famous passage in 
the judgment delivered by Lord Watson in the last case: 

The Act of 1867. . . nowhere professes to curtail in any 
respect the rights and privileges of the Crown or to disturb the rela- 
tions then subsisting between the Sovereign and the Provinces. 
The object of the Act was neither to weld the Provinces into one, nor 
to subordinate Provincial Governments to a central authority, 
but to create a Federal Government in which they should all be 
represented, entrusted with the exclusive administration of affairs 
in which they had a common interest, each Province retaining its 
independence and autonomy . . . As regards those matters 
which by S. 92 are specially reserved for provincial legislation, 
the legislation of each Province continues . . . as supreme 
as it was before the passing of the Act. 

A fourth conclusion emerges. The provinces remain “independent 
and autonomous’. They have not been destroyed. They poss- 
ess the executive power “‘before Confederation minus the powers 
surrendered at Confederation’’.! In all these cases the court did 
not discuss the nature of that surrender. It accepted the fact. 
It interpreted that fact, however, in the sense of a federation and 
not of a confederation. The conclusion we can come to seems to be 
that Canada is a federation in essence; that is, that the central 
national government is in no sense a delegation; that the pro- 
vincial governments are in no sense ‘‘municipal’’; and that 
national and local governments exercise coérdinate authority 
and are severally sovereign within the sphere specifically or gener- 
ically or by implication constitutionally granted to them. This 
construction agrees with the preamble of the British North Amer- 
ica Act, ‘‘Whereas the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have expressed their desire to be federally united,” 
however loosely that preamble may originally have been con- 
structed; and it seems to override any idea that Canada is a 
confederation. In the incidences of construction—to which I 
shall return—the federal conception may not be complete, but 
the essence seems to be established. 


1 Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, I, p. 124. 
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Unfortunately, however, in an Australian case! before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1914, Lord Haldane 
made some remarks which appear to contradict views previously 
laid down and to re-open the whole question. It is well to quote 
him at length. During the pleadings he said: 

With deference to a great many people who talk on platforms 
just now of the ‘Federal System’’, in Canada there is no federal 
system. What happened was this: An Act was passed in 1867 
which made a new start and divided certain powers of government, 
some being given to the Parliament of Canada, and some to the 
Parliament of the Provinces. The Provinces were created de novo. 
The Provinces did not come together and make a federal arrange- 
ment under which they retained their existing powers and parted 
with certain of them and an Imperial Statute has got to ratify the 
bargain; on the contrary the whole vitality and ambit of the 
Canadian Constitution was a surrender, if you like, first, and then 
devolution . . . The meaning of a federal government is 
that a number of States come together and put certain of their 
powers into common custody, and that is the Federal Constitution 
in Australia, but in Canada not at all.” 

In the judgment he said: 

But there remains a question which goes to the root of the 
controversy between the parties. Were the Royal Commissions 
Acts intra vires of the Commonwealth Parliament? This is a 
question which can only be answered by examining the scheme of 
the Act of 1900, which established the Commonwealth Constitution. 
About the fundamental principle of that Constitution there can be 
no doubt. It is federal in the strict sense of the term, as a reference 
to what was established on a different footing in Canada shows. 
The British North America Act of 1867 commences with a preamble 
that the then Provinces have expressed their desire to be federally 
united into one Dominion with a Constitution similar in principle 
to that of the United Kingsom. Ina loose sense the word ‘‘federal”’ 
may be used, as it is there used, to describe any arrangement under 
which self-contained states agree to delegate their powers to a 
Common Government with a view to entirely new constitutions, 
even of the States themselves. But the natural and literal inter- 
pretation of the word confines its application to cases in which these 


' Attorney General for the Commonwealth of Australia v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co., 
Lid. (1914) A.C. 237. 


2 Times Law Reports, XXX, p. 205. 
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States while agreeing on a measure of delegation, yet in the main con- 
tinue to preserve their original Constitutions. Now, as regards Can- 
ada, the second ot the Resolutions passed at Quebec in 1864, on which 
the British North America Act was founded, shows that what was 
in the minds of those who agreed on the Resolutions was a general 
Government charged with matters of common interest, and new and 
merely local Governments for the Provinces. The Provinces 
were to have fresh and much restricted Constitutions, their Govern- 
ments being entirely remodelled. This plan was carried out by the 
Imperial Statute of 1867. By 91st Section a general power was 
given to the new Parliament of Canada to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada without restriction to 
specific subject, and excepting only the subjects specifically and 
exclusively assigned to the Provincial Legislatures by S.92. There 
followed an enumeration of subjects which were to be dealt with 
by the Dominion Parliament, but this enumeration was not to 
restrict the generality of the power conferred on it. The Act, 
therefore, departs widely from the true federal model adopted in 
the Constitution of the United States, the tenth Amendment to 
which declares that the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited to it by the States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to their people. Of the Canadian 
Constitution the true view appears, therefore, to be that, although 
it was founded on the Quebec Resolutions and so must be accepted 
as a treaty of union among these Provinces, yet when once enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament, it constituted a fresh departure, and 
established new Dominion and Provincial Governments with 
defined powers and duties both derived from the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament which was their legal source. 
Lord Haldane’s statements can be broken up and considered under 
several heads. First, he defines a federal state as one in which 
“States while agreeing to a measure of delegation yet in the main 
continue to preserve their original Constitutions’’—‘‘a federal 
arrangement under which they retained their existing powers and 
parted with certain of them’. It cannot but be a surprise to 
constitutional students to find a federal constitution defined as 
one in which the central or national government is a delegation 
from the constituent states or provinces. I believe that Lord 
Haldane’s definition is based on an entirely wrong view of the 
essence of a federation, and that he has confused a federation with a 
confederation. Secondly, it need not be denied that a federation 
may originate as he suggests; but it is surely illogical to confuse a 
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constitution with the historical processes by which it originated. 
Lord Haldane would have us assume that unless certain antecedent 
procedure takes place it is improper to describe the result as a 
federal state. Such a position cannot seriously be maintained. 
Political definitions must be confined to facts as they are, and must 
not be made meaningless by the dead hand of historical or social 
movements out of which the facts grew. Thirdly, he cites the 
United States as a true type of federation because it fulfills his 
processes. It is obvious to ask, is the United States no longer 
federal because it has admitted to the original “measure of 
delegation’’ new states other than the original colonies which alone 
were parties to the original ‘‘federal agreement’? Would Lord 
Haldane have us believe that the admission of newer states, which 
made no pact, has destroyed the federal character of the American 
constitution? Finally his history of the formation of the Canadian 
constitution is too partial and incomplete to be entirely true. 
If we concede that old rights were entirely surrendered, and that 
their retention, minus those conceded to the national government, 
is necessary to a federal union, then we have no federation in 
Canada. But it is impossible to make this a rule of constitutional 
law. In the Dominion the provinces were not formed de novo. 
Canada was divided and the executive authority was maintained in 
the divisions expressly by the Act of 1867, subject to those changes 
necessary for the general union. The constitutions of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia were also, subject to the provisions 
of the Act, continued as they existed at the Union.’ It was 
doubtless with these sections in mind that Lord Watson laid 
down the principle already quoted,? which is completely at var- 
iance with Lord Haldane’s opinion. Lord Watson’s conception 
has been acted on to such an extent that to abandon it would upset 
much of the structure of the constitution. It has established the 
generally accepted theory that Canada is a federation in which 
sovereign power is divided among co-ordinate governments, none 
of which are delegations and among which the provincial govern- 
ments are not new creations, but retain “their independence and 
autonomy”’. 

The real questions to decide, shorn of all theories, are these: 
Are the national and provincial governments related to one 
another as principal or delegate? What is the real and precise 


1 B.N.A. Act, §§ 64, 65, 88. 
2 Supra, p. 112. 
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nature of the authority which they may exercise within their 
spheres? We have seen that it has been laid down that the various 
parliaments in Canada are sovereign within the orbit of their 
established jurisdictions, and that they compel obedience as such. 
Lord Haldane’s opinions, therefore, cannot be accepted as over- 
throwing the federal essence of the Canadian constitution. 

When we come, however, to consider some particular features 
of the constitution—the Canadian Senate, the office of the Lieu- 
tenant-governor, and the Dominion power of disallowing pro- 
vincial Acts—we may find modifications in the actual working 
of the federal idea, which yet do not destroy the essence. There 
is evidence, too, of tendencies to bring these features into accord- 
ance with the federal idea. 

It must at once be conceded that the Canadian Senate 
is not the product of a single and intelligible political principle. 
Indeed, it attempts to embody two ideas—nomination by the 
Crown, and a timid hankering after representation of grouped 
provinces. It may be that this attempt has caused it to become 
almost ‘‘a cipher’’ surrounded ‘with derisive state’’ and ‘‘the 
trappings of impotence” ;! but once an elective second chamber was 
ruled out of the range of possibilities, if federation were to take 
place, and once the constituent provinces decided on the necessity 
of a second chamber,’ it is hard to see how the Senate could have 
embodied the single federal principle. On the other hand, 
Macdonald went out of his way to emphasize how, even with 
nomination, the provinces would be protected: ‘‘In order to 
protect local interests and to prevent sectional jealousies, it was 
found necessary that the three great divisions into which British 
North America is separated should be represented in the Upper 
House on the principle of equality.”"* With temporary obscurity, 
into which we need not here enter,‘this plan has been adhered to, 
and in 1915 when a reconstruction of the Senate was necessary 
for political and geographical reasons, the Dominion parliament 
accepted the principle and it was embodied in an imperial Act.® 

To Macdonald’s prophecy, however, of the impossibility 
of the senate being filled with “‘partisans and political supporters’’ ,* 


‘ Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question (1891), p. 164. 

2 Confederation Debates, pp. 34 ff. 

Cf. B.N.A. Act, §§ 21, 22. 

4 Keith, Imperial Unity and the Dominions, pp. 394 ff. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, Cd. 7897: 5 and 6 George V. c. 45 (Imp. Act). 
6 Kennedy, op. cit., p. 609. 
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his own political life gave the initial lie. Dorion and Dunkin saw 
the party possibilities and the weakness in construction. The 
latter also made an interesting forecast: 

I think I can defy them to show that the Cabjnet can be formed 
on any other principle than that of a representation of the several 
Provinces in that Cabinet, for it is admitted that the Provinces 
are not really represented to any federal intent in the Legislative 
Council [i.e. the Senate]. The Cabinet here must discharge 
all that kind of function, which in the United States is pertormed, 
in the federal sense, by the Senate. And precisely as in the United 
States, wherever a federal check is needed, the Senate has to do 
federal duty as an integral part of the Executive Government. So 
here, when th»: check cannot be so got, we must seek such sub- 
stitute for it as we may in a federal composition of the Executive 
Council [i.e. the Cabinet]; that is to say, by making it distinctly 
representative of the Provinces.! 

While Dunkin’s fears that the cabinet would be weakened by 
sectional differences, and by rendering insecure the constitutional 
principle of united cabinet responsibility, have not been realized, 
yet he foretold what has become an interesting federal by-product 
in Canada, most federal cabinets being formed, as far as possible, 
on a recognition of the claims of the constituent provinces. 
On the other hand, it is not uninteresting to note that in the midst 
of many suggestions for reform, if not abolition of the Senate, the 
quasi-federal aspect has not been obscured. Sir George Ross, for 
example, maintains that “‘the first and only duty of the Senate is 
to consider the treaty rights of all the Provinces under the Con- 
stitution’’.’ 

When we come to consider the Dominion power’ of appointing 
the lieutenant-governors of the provinces and of disallowing 
provincial Acts in relation to the nature of Canadian federalism, 
we approach a problem to which no adequate consideration can be 
given here. The difficulty is as old as Federation. On the one 
hand Macdonald in 1865 emphasized the necessity ‘‘that the chief 
executive officer in each of the Provinces must be subordinate’, 
because the intention was to create subordinate local govern- 
ments and legislatures. Dorion saw here the negation of any such 


1 Confederation Debates, p. 497. 

2 Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, pp. 357 ff. Cf. Laurier’s opinions 
on the principle, House of Commons Debates, May 15, 1909. 

3 Ross, The Senate of Canada (1914), p. 51. 

‘B.N.A. Act, §§ 56, 58, 90. 
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thing as responsible provincial government, while Dunkin found 
in the provision for disallowance the impossibility of any real 
provincial autonomy.' 

Before attempting to consider the question, it is well to recall 
that Hamilton, who may be said to have originated the federal as 
opposed to the confederate constitution of the Thirteen Colonies, 
deliberately proposed at the Philadelphia Convention that the 
President should appoint the Governors of the various States, and 
that he should have an absolute veto on the Acts of the State 
Legislatures.2, Diplomatic reasons prevented the suggestion from 
being incorporated in the constitution, but it is important to note 
that no one considered it opposed to the essence of a federal con- 
stitution, least of all Hamilton, who had the clearest conception of 
the nature of a federation. The power, at least over state legis- 
lation, was soon vested in the Supreme Court.’ 

It is unnecessary to linger over questions raised concerning 
the appointment of the lieutenant-governors. Two of them have 
been dismissed in Canadian history since Federation by the 
governor-general, and at first there was a general disposition to 
consider them mere creatures of the Dominion government. 
That view has been entirely abandoned. The method of their 
appointment is evidence of the federal link; but it has been decided 
that they possess in full the provincial executive authority,‘ that 
there is no constitutional anomaly in their appointment, and 
that when once appointed they are as much representatives of the 
Crown for every purpose of government in the provinces as the 
governor-general is for all purposes of Dominion government.® 

The Dominion power of disallowance is of more vital interest.® 
The governor-general on the advice of responsible ministers (in 
this case, the federal minister of justice) has the power to dis- 
allow a provincial Act within one year after the receipt of the Act 
from the lieutenant-governor of a province. We can well under- 
stand a principle of disallowance where a constitutional question 
arises; but it would be safer if the decision in such cases were left 


Confederation Debates, pp. 42, 225, 502. 
Elliot’s Debates, V, App. 5. 

3 Statutes at Large (U.S.A.), I, September 24, 1789. 

4 The Attorney General of Ontario v. Mercer, 8, App. Cas. 767. 

5 The Liquidators of the Maritime Bank of Canada, v. The Receiver-General of New 
Brunswick (1892), A.C. 437. 

6 See in detail Keith, Responsible Government, II, pp. 725 ff.; Imperial Unity, pp. 
432 ff.; Lefroy, Canada’s Federal System, I, pp. 30-34, 42-46. 
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to the courts as in the United States, since in a federation differ- 
ences on constitutional law must frequently arise. The resolution 
of the problem of intra vires or ultra vires ought not to be left to the 
Minister of Justice. This tends to make him too supreme, and to 
detract from the character of the Supreme Court of Canada or 
of the Privy Council'. For many years, however, after 1867 the 
Dominion government considered it was justified in disallowing 
provincial Acts which appeared unjust or oppressive—through, for 
example, interference with vested rights without compensation, 
or through the impairing of contractual obligations. Provincial 
Acts were disallowed under these principles. Protests from the 
provinces forced the federal government to reconsider its position, 
especially as they emphasized the fact that local autonomy was 
apparently insecure, even in spheres where the provinces claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction. In 1908, Sir Allen Aylesworth, then 
minister of justice, made a Report, which was approved by the 
governor-general, in which he said: 

It is not intended by the British North America Act that the power 
of disallowance shall be exercised for the purpose of annulling 
Provincial Legislation even though your Excellency’s Ministers 
consider the Legislation unjust, or oppressive, or in conflict with 
recognized legal principles, so long as such Legislation is within 
the power of the Provincial Legislature to enact it.” 

In 1912, however, on two occasions? the present minister of justice, 
Mr. Doherty, while refusing to disallow for reasons stated, 
claimed that he entertained no doubt 

That the power is constitutionally capable of exercise, and may 
on occasion be properly invoked, for the purpose of preventing, not 
inconsistently with the public interest, irreparable injustice or 
undue interference with private rights or property through the 
operation of local Statutes intra vires of the Legislatures. 

On May 30, 1918, Mr. Doherty disallowed, with the approval 
of the governor-general, an Act of the British Columbia legislature 


1 See a protest in these terms from the government of British Columbia, August 22, 
1905, Provincial Legislation, 1904-1906 (Ottawa, 1907), pp. 148 ff.:—‘‘The effect of dis- 
allowance . . . is to make the Minister of Justice the highest judicial dignitary 
in the land for the determination of constitutional questions, and in reality above the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada are open to 
question in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. From the decision of the 
Minister of Justice there is no appeal. He stands alone.” 

2 Provincial Legislation, 1904-1900, p. 8. 

3 Lefroy, Treatise on Canadian Constitutional Law, pp. 63-64; 172, n. 47. 
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(7-8 George V. c. 71), because it diminished substantially the con- 
sideration of a contract. He did this after hearing an argument 
before the Dominion prime minister, the minister of public works 
and himself, and after notifying the attorney-general for British 
Columbia and hearing counsel for the petitioners. There are two 
passages in this Report! which deserve attention. Firstly, Mr 
Doherty lays it down that he does not consider the Dominion veto 
obsolete in cases where hardship, inequality, injustice, interference 
with vested rights or contracts are brought forward. While 
preferring as a rule to leave such cases, where the legislation is 
intra vires of the province, to be redressed by the local legislature, 
yet he maintains that there are ‘‘principles governing the exercise 
of legislative power other than the mere respect and deference 
due to the expression of the will of the local constituent Assembly, 
which must be considered in the exercise of the prerogative of dis- 
allowance.’ He refuses to lay down those principles or to for- 
mulate general rules, but he suggests that ‘‘interference with vested 
rights or the obligation of Contracts except for public purposes, and 
upon due indemnity are processes of legislation which do not appear 
just or desirable.’ Secondly, upon the submission of the attor- 
ney-general for British Columbia that disallowance would involve 
a serious interference with provincial rights, he says: 

Provincial rights are conferred and limited by the British North 
America Act, and while the Provinces have the right to legislate 
upon the subjects committed to their legislative authority, the 
power to disallow any such legislation is conferred by the same 
constitutional instrument upon the Governor-General in Council, 
and incident to the power is the duty to exercise it in proper cases. 
This power and the correspondent duty are conferred for the 
benefit of the Provinces as well as for that of the Dominion at 
large . . . . The mere execution of the power of disallowance 
does not therefore conflict with Provincial rights, although doubt- 
less the responsibility for the exercise of the power which rests 
with Your Excellency in Council ought to be so regulated as not 
to be made effective except in those cases in which, as in the present 
case, the propriety of exercising the power is demonstrated. 

This opinion is in direct contrast with that expressed by Sir Allen 
Aylesworth, and thus elaborated by him in the House of Commons: 

I was not, as advising His Excellency in Council, called upon to 

think at all of the injustice, of the outrageous character, it might 


+P. C. (May 30, 1918), 1334. 
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be, of the Legislation; but . . . my one inquiry ought to be 

whether or not there was anything in the legislation itself which 

went beyond the power of the Provincial Legislature. 
Sir Allen Aylesworth considered that the provincial legislatures 
within the scope of their jurisdictions were on an absolutely level 
footing with the parliament of Canada, and that protest against 
such provincial legislation as was under consideration ought to be 
fought out at the Provincial polls, as must be done in case of 
similar Dominion legislation.' 

In December, 1909, a similar line was taken by the province 
of Ontario. The Ontario government conceded, as it was com- 
pelled to do, the right to disallow; but it maintained that that 
right was technical and must be judged in conjunction with the 
interpretation of the British North America Act, as a whole, 
which gave to the provincial governments sovereign powers within 
their jurisdictions. Any other view would mean that the people 
of the provinces had not the full enjoyment of their civil rights 
with reference to those subjects within their well-defined juris- 
diction.* 

The divergence of opinion is not one merely between two 
ministers of justice. Professor Lefroy, with a strong catena of 
cases behind him, maintained that the courts could not disallow 
a Dominion or provincial Act ‘‘merely because it may affect injur- 
iously private rights, or destroy vested rights or be otherwise un- 
just or contrary to sound principles of legislature’’.2. Mr. Justice 
Riddell, in a famous judgment, lays down the principle that 

The Legislature within its jurisdiction can do everything which 
is not naturally impossible, and is restrained by no rule human or 
divine ... The prohibition ‘Thou shalt not steal’ has no legal force 
upon the sovereign body, and there would be no necessity for 
compensation to be given.‘ 

The Courts may, and often must, determine whether or not any 
Act is constitutional; but once a decision is arrived at establishing 
the right of a province to legislate on the subject matter of the 


1 House of Commons Debates (1909), pp. 1750 ff. Cf. Mr. Justice Riddell in 
Smith v. City of London (20 Ont. Law Reports 1909, 133): ‘An Act of Parliament 
can do no wrong, though it may do several things that look pretty odd.” 

? Attorney-general of Ontario, to the governor-general of Canada, December 9, 1909. 

3 Op. cit., p. 70. 


4 Florence Mining Co. v. The Cobalt Lake Mining Co. (1909) 18 Ontario Law Reports, 
257. 
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Act “arguments founded on alleged hardship or injustice can have 
no weight’’.! 

On the one hand is the opinion which holds that the provinces 
of Canada are sovereign within their established spheres, and that 
a Court, and a fortiori the Dominion cabinet, ought not to dis- 
allow a provincial Act except when it is clearly unconstitutional. 
On the other hand is the opinion which holds that the Dominion 
cabinet can veto a provincial Act, otherwise intra vires, when it 
comes within such description as that made by Mr. Doherty or 
Prafessor Lefroy. 

Lay opinion is of little worth, but certain criticisms can be 
submitted. If the constitution is ‘‘similar in principle to that of 
the United Kingdom’” and if the provincial legislatures“are in 
reality what the Privy Council has already defined them to be— 
sovereign powers with as full and ample authority as the imperial 
parliament within their jurisdictions—certain conclusions seem 
to follow. The rule of British constitutional law must hold that, 
granted the legislative power, it is impossible to question the 
justice of that legislation. This is Mr. Justice Riddell’s opinion. 
Redress lies with the people ‘“‘who are the best judges of the laws 
they are governed by’’.* This conception, too, fitsin with a federal 
idea of the nature of Canadian government, suggested, as we have 
seen, by Lord Watson. Of coufrse, it would not destroy a federal 
constitution had the Canadian constitution contained a clause 
like that in the constitution of the United States,‘ prohibiting the 
provinces from impairing the obligation of contracts or from inter- 
fering with matters within Mr. Doherty’s description. The 
suggestion merely is this: once it is clear that the Act is consti- 
tutional, then its consequences and results in actual life are open 
to judgment by the electorate alone. 

On the other hand, with due deference and respect, it is sub- 
mitted that, if Mr. Doherty’s position is the correct one, then the 
federal idea is overthrown, for the legislatures of the provinces 
cease to be the bodies described by the Privy Council and take that 


1 Moss, C. J., in ibid, p. 293. See, inter alia, Mr. Justice Riddell’s The Constitution 
of Canada and the valuable notes on Chapter III. 

2 Cf. Edward Blake: ‘‘a single line imported into the system that complex and some- 
what indefinite aggregate called the British Constitution” (St. Catharines Milling and 
Lumber Co. v, The Queen, 14 App. Cas. 46). 

3 Riddell, op. cit., p. 98. Mr. Justice Riddell’s opinion was approved by the Court 
of Appeal for Ontario and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (Jbid., p. 112). 

4 Article I, §§ 10. 
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subordinate position which Macdonald meant them to hold and 
Professor Dicey appears to believe they possess.!_ I have not for- 
gotten that it is possible for such Acts as Mr. Doherty has in mind 
to be drawn into a clearly defined constitutional issue, and dis- 
allowed because they may infringe on the Dominion power to 
legislate for ‘‘the peace, order and good government of Canada.”’ 
That is a matter for interpretation legally constituted, and it 
does not appear open to the Courts in this connexion ‘‘to sub- 
stitute their own opinion, whether a particular enactment was 
calculated as a matter of fact and good policy to secure peace, 
order and good government, for the decision of the Legislature’’.2 
It is quite a different thing, however, that the supporters of this 
opinion mean. Again, I would submit that the emphasis laid on 
this position seems to magnify one power allowed by the British 
North America Act to the Dominion government at the expense 
of the construction of the Act as a whole and of the general elas- 
ticity of its terms. The difficulty of the position is obvious, but 
it is interesting to note that Cartier supported Mr. Doherty’s 
point of view: 

The presumption is it [the power of disallowance by the Federal 
Government] will be exercised in cases of unjust or unwise legis- 
lation. 

He drew from Dunkin apt criticism: 

The hon. gentleman’s presumption reminds me of one perhaps 
as conclusive, but which Dickens tells us failed to satisfy Mr. 
Bumble. That henpecked beadle is said to have said, on hearing 
of the legal presumption that a man’s wife acts under his control: 
“If the law presumes anything of the sort, the law’s a fool—a 
natural fool.’’ If this permission of disallowance rests on a pre- 
sumption that the legislation of our Provinces is going to be unjust 
or unwise, it may be needed; but under that idea one might have 
done better either not to allow, or else to restrict within narrower 
limits, such legislation. If the promised non-exercise of the power 
to disallow rests on the presumption that all will be done justly 
and wisely in the Provincial Legislatures, the legislative power is 
well given; but, then there is no need, on the other hand, for the 
permission to disallow. 

Dorion, however, with this power of disallowance among other 


1 Law of the Constitution (8th Ed.), Ch. III. Cf. Laski, The Problem of Sovereignty, 
pp. 267, ff. 
2 Keith, Responsible Government, I, p. 419. 
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things in his mind, followed with the conclusion that there was 
‘‘no real autonomy allowed to the Provinces’’, that “disallowance 
of all autonomy to the Provinces’’ characterized the scheme.’ 
If that be conceded, the nature of Canadian government is that 
of a thinly veiled legislative union; and this position is difficult to 
maintain considering the history, the legal decisions, and the 
actual results worked out because of them.? It challenges the 
authority of provincial legislation, otherwise sound, and, it is 
submitted, it re-opens the whole question of local government 
within any province. If it be correct, it is inevitable that the 
binding force of local regulations may be disputed on the prin- 
ciple delegatus non potest delegare. Provincial regulations of 
factories or of public health, for example, may well be called in 
question by the citizens of a province. And yet this “‘big County 
Council’’*—this province—has the constitutional power to change 
its own constitution. The two things seem incompatible. 

In conclusion, there are two further distinctions between 
a federation and a confederation which have been made. They 
are not important, but need not be overlooked. Firstly, ‘‘a 
federal state is one all parts of which are represented, for inter- 
national purposes, by one Government; and a confederation of 
states one whose governments retain the right to be separately 
represented and considered.’ Without discussing the definition 
it is obvious that, in so far as Canada is allowed international 
relations by the imperial tie, Canada is a federation. The 
Dominion government acts for Canada as a whole in any inter- 
national affairs, including those of the Empire. Secondly, 
a federation is ‘“‘a union of component states, wherein there is a 
central legislature which has authority to pass laws directly 
obligatory upon the people, the component states also having 
legislative power. In confederations, on the other hand, the 


' Confederation Debates, p. 502, Kennedy, op. cit., p. 661. 

2 Cf. Attorney General of British Columbia to the Federal Minister of Justice, 
December 20, 1901: ‘‘In the early days of Confederation the Dominion Executive appear 
to have been imbued with the notion that the relation between the Dominion and the 
Provinces was analogous to that existing between parent and child, and to have acted 
accordingly. That view of the status of the Provinces has been overthrown by a series 
of Imperial Privy Council decisions which have clearly established that the Provinces 
acting within the scope of their powers are almost sovereign States.’’ Provincial 
Legislation, 1901-1903 (Ottawa, 1905), p. 56. 

3 Riddell, op. cit., p. 98. 

‘ Lewis, On the Use and Abuse of some Political Terms (ed. Raleigh, 1898), p. 97. 
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central body has relations with the component states only, and 
not directly with individuals, e.g., Austria-Hungary’’.! The 
inference in relation to Canada is obvious. From another aspect 
we may accept Judge Clement’s opinion of the nature of Canadian 
government: ‘‘The true federal idea is clearly manifest, to recog- 
nize national unity with the right of local self-government; the 
very same idea that is stamped on the written Constitution of 
the United States.’’ 
W. P. M. KENNEDY 


1 Scott, The Canadian Constitution Historically Explained (1918), p. 3. 
2 Clement, The Law of the Canadian Constitution, p. 337. 
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VERY student of history knows that an ideal Archives 
Branch should be able and willing to guide him toward the 
truth in these four essential ways: first, by having as much as 
possible of the original evidence in its original form; secondly, 
by having authentic copies of the most important originals which 
are kept elsewhere; thirdly, by having a descriptive catalogue of 
all the original evidence on the special subject with which the 
Branch is concerned; and fourthly, by having a guidebook to 
show the archival connections between this special subject and 
the greater whole of which it forms a correlated part. 

That the province of Quebec has not reached such an ideal is 
no great matter for surprise; and the more the obstacles are studied 
the less the surprise will be. But that this ‘‘Ancient’’ and ‘‘His- 
toric’ province, this ‘‘Cradle of New France’’, this ‘‘Heart of Old 
Canada,”’ should only now be forming its first regular Provincial 
Archives is something that does seem to need an explanation. 
The present article is really an explanation from beginning to end. 
Yet we might as well understand at once that Quebec is a follower 
instead of a leader among her sister provinces on account not of 
her poverty but her embarrassing wealth. The archives of what 
was once the whole of Canada, and of what must always be its 
most historic part, are not only greater in bulk and more complex 
in kind than those of other provinces but by far the most intimately 
correlated with those of the Dominion. Moreover, many large 
and well-arranged collections exist in Montreal and Quebec, 
each serving its own special purpose so well that the need of a 
unified provincial reference scheme has been the less acutely felt. 
It is, however, time that the many and very different parts 
(though each retaining its complete autonomy) should be cor- 
related by means of some simple scheme of handy reference. 
It is also time that the province and the Dominion should each 
control an entirely separate, though likewise correlated, sphere of 
influence. 

The first regular Provincial Archives Branch was established 
at Quebec in September, 1920. But, like the Public Archives 
at Ottawa, it has a history behind it. Each has passed through 
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a neglected infancy and a rather troubled childhood before 
attaining man’s estate. The Dominion Archives date from 1872, 
when Dr. Brymner issued his first report. For the next thirty 
years he worked devotedly with woefully insufficient means and 
absurdly inadequate accommodation. Many a student not yet 
old can remember the sort of converted furnace room in which 
priceless documents had to be stacked like so much fire wood; 
and many who are still comparatively young can remember the 
grubby little rooms in which the nation’s archives were afterwards 
shoved aside to be out of the way.: At last, in 1904, a happy 
conjunction of the four proper men took place, with the mag- 
nificent result which everyone can see at Ottawa to-day. Lord 
Minto and Sir Wilfrid Laurier took the keenest personal interest 
in making the Canadian Public Archives what they ought to be. 
The Hon. Sidney Fisher, perceiving the new importance of the 
Archives, took them under his administrative wing. And in 
Dr. Doughty both Lord Minto and Sir Wilfrid found a man who 
is all the better Archivist for being so very much more. 

By another happy conjunction these four men were particularly 
keen about the archives connected with Quebec. In a letter 
marked Private, written from the Viceregal Lodge at Simla five 
years after he had left Canada for good, Lord Minto said: ‘‘How 
I wish I could have been present at the Tercentenary! There 
never was such a place for such a pageant as Quebec: so full of 
old memories; and the very atmosphere seeming to take one back 
to the Chien d’Or and all the surroundings of that time. There 
is a fascination about it all which I have never met anywhere else. 
I hope perhaps some day I may wander back as a quiet tourist.”’ 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fisher both represented Quebec 
constituencies; and this was Sir Wilfrid’s answer when asked 
to join the Historic Landmarks Association, which was founded 
at a meeting of the Royal Society in Ottawa, but according to 
suggestions from Quebec: ‘‘It is a matter of absolute rule with 
me not to belong to any organization of any kind, however 
meritorious the object may be; but in this case I think I will make 
an exception.’’ Those who were behind the scenes know that 
Lord Minto’s and Sir Wilfrid’s words were no mere expression 
of the polite interest which public men feel bound to show on 
perfunctory occasions, but the genuine expression of what they 
really thought and felt. 

Dr. Doughty’s inspiring connection with the Dominion 
Archives is so well known on both sides of the water and the line 
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that his equally long connection with Quebec is apt to be forgotten. 
Yet, it was during his stay there that he and Dr. G. W. Parmelee, 
the well-known Quebec educationist, produced their six splendid 
volumes of text and archives on The Siege of Quebec. It was also 
Dr. Doughty who edited The King’s Book of Quebec, which formed 
the Viceregal souvenir of Tercentennial Quebec. And it is under 
Dr. Doughty’s fostering care that the Quebec part of the Dominion 
Archives has become a source of original evidence without which 
no verdict can even be considered on Canadian history as a whole. 

Dr. Doughty, again, was the chief whose Quebec specialist, 
Mr. Pierre Georges Roy, has now most worthily become the new 
Provincial Archivist. This is another fact that augurs well for 
the correlations between the province and Dominion. So, too, 
are the facts that Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, the Hon. L. A. Tas- 
chereau, and the Hon. Athanase David are respectively the 
lieutenant-governor, the prime minister, and the secretary 
under whom the new Provincial Archives begin their promising 
career. The ‘Fitzpatrick Edition’ of The Siege of Quebec 
implied far more than a compliment to the new Chief Justice of 
Canada; for it associated with the city the name of a native 
citizen who knows and loves her history through and through, 
and who, by his great experience of Canadian, imperial, and 
international affairs, can also see how city and province are 
connected with things more complex than themselves. Mr. 
David, the enlightened minister to whose department the Archives 
Branch belongs, comes from Montreal, and is intimately ac- 
quainted with the intellectual life of the greatest city in the 
province and Dominion. Mr. Taschereau, like Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, is a prime minister who zealously promotes everything 
that enhances the practical value of a proper Archives Branch. 
He is, indeed, the actual founder of the present system. Bon 
chien chasse de race: and a personal interest in archives should 
come naturally to Mr. Taschereau, whose family has been so long 
and intimately connected with the making of Canadian history. 
From the provincial prime minister of the twentieth century the 
Taschereaus go back to the first Canadian cardinal of the nine- 
teenth and to the French-Canadian officer who mustered his com- 
patriots on the Esplanade at Quebec in the eighteenth century 
to assist Carleton against Montgomery and Arnold. In the 
seventeenth we find ‘‘Gabriel Taschereau, sieur de Baudry et de 
Liniére, maitre des eaux et foréts en Touraine’’—ce doux pays de 
la Touraine, which Belleforest so aptly called le jardin de France 
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et le Plaisir des Roys; while in 1492, the year this New World was 
discovered, ‘‘Pierre Taschereau, marchand de drap de soie,” 
was an alderman of Tours. 


French-Canadian genealogy brings us into immediate touch 
with Mr. Pierre Georges Roy, new as provincial archivist, and 
in the prime of life so far as age is concerned, but a very old hand 
at archival research. We shall presently meet him as the inde- 
fatigable and highly expert compiler of those nine volumes of 
Archives de la Province de Québec which we shall review at the 
end of this article. Here we need only remind our readers that 
he has already edited twenty-seven annual volumes of his well- 
known and highly valued Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, and 
that, by means of this periodical and his further experience as a 
French-Canadian specialist in the Dominion Archives, he comes to 
his present labour of love fully equipped for the great foundational 
task which we shall explain later on. His appointment is, in 
certain ways, of even more importance to the province than Dr. 
Doughty’s was to the Dominion; because the new provincial 
system differs more widely from the old than new from old in 
the case of the Dominion. There was a centralized Dominion 
Archives Branch at Ottawa for thirty-two years before Dr. 
Doughty took it over. But, in any proper sense of the words, 
there was no regular centralized Provincial Archives Branch 
before Mr. Roy’s appointment in September, 1920. Mr. Eudore 
Evanturel served the province with devoted zeal for thirty years. 
But he was never given the means of forming a real Provincial 
Branch. From his time back to Confederation a deputy registrar 
looked after such archives as the government deemed sufficiently 
provincial and otherwise neglected for his care. 


3y this time the hypercritic who has read Candide, and who 
has also seen the single fire-proof room in which the Quebec 
Provincial Archives are at present stored, will doubtless be inclined 
to quote from its famous opening chapter: M. le baron de Thunder- 
ten-tronckh était un des plus puissants seigneurs de la Westphalie; 
car son chateau avait une porte et des fenétres. But may I ask this 
hypercritic to remember that, as he will presently see for himself, 
Mr. Roy’s new Archives Branch is only the well and truly laid 
foundation of what it will yet take many years to build, and that 
even the building itself is not designed to be more in correlation 
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with the whole vast mass of provincial archives in different 
hands or places, than is the axis to a globe ? 

A moment’s consideration of the many different things the 
province of Quebec has been throughout the last three hundred 
years must convince every student of the immense complexity 
of the archives recording its multiform activities, and of the 
impossibility, as well as the inadvisability, of trying to concentrate 
them under any one official authority, much less in any one 
official place. The most, and perhaps the best, that can be done 
is to extend the system of Mr. Roy’s official Inventaires, and 
combine it with mere reference catalogues in the case of privately 
owned archives which have good special catalogues, so that 
eventually a student will be able to find in the Provincial Archives 
Branch at Quebec either the original evidence itself or a ready 
reference to the exact place where it can be found elsewhere. 

From New France to New Quebec this province has been a 
dozen different things; that is, if the four chief ecclesiastical 
differences are added to the eight which happened under civil 
rule; and of course every one of these twelve changes has left 
its mark on provincial and Dominion archives. 

(1.) 1608-1763. Quebec was Canada—in the old restricted 
Sense of the word Canada—throughout the French régime. 
Louisiana and Acadia differed from Canada, so far as civil govern- 
ment was concerned, in much the same way as one of the contem- 
porary British American colonies differed from another. Race, 
language, war, and, above all, the church, were the general 
bonds of union. But in administration, and in certain ways of 
daily life as well, Acadians, Louisianans and Canadians thought 
and spoke of themselves as different varieties of the same specific 
stock. This sense of difference is not yet extinct even in con- 
federated Canada; for a Cape Breton fisherman will talk of going 
to Canada, if he sails for Montreal, in almost the same way as 
Greeks and Russians still talk of going to Europe when they take 
train for France. 

(2.) 1763-1774. Quebec continued to be Canada during the 
first eleven years of British rule. Carver’s New Map of the 
Province of Quebec according to the Royal Proclamation of the 
7th of October, 1763 (reprinted in Doughty and Shortt’s Con- 
stitutional Documents, published by the Dominion Archives in 
1907), shows the boundaries to have been the following: North: 
from the S. E. extremity of Lake Nipissing, through Lake St. 
John, and thence to the upper reaches of the St. John River, 
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which enters the estuary of the St. Lawrence opposite the west 
end of Anticosti. Labrador, Anticosti, and the Magdalens belonged 
to Newfoundland. The southern boundary (allowing for the 
disputes that lasted till the Ashburton Treaty of 1842) was much 
the same as it is to-day. But the western line, by crossing the 
St. Lawrence at the head of Lake St. Francis and making straight 
for Lake Nipissing, took in the whole west bank of the Ottawa. 

(3.) 1774-1783. A portentous change was effected by the 
famous Quebec Act of 1774. This Magna Charta of the French- 
Canadian clergy and seigniorial class not only roused fierce 
debates in the imperial parliament, but was regarded by the 
American revolutionists as the final clincher of what they called 
the ‘Five Intolerable Acts,’’ because it barred their way beyond 
the Mississippi. It took from Newfoundland the Atlantic coast 
of Labrador, the Magdalens, and Anticosti. It likewise added to 
Quebec practically all but the new north part of what is now 
Ontario. And it included everything between the Mississippi 
and Ohio, that is to say, the modern states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. 

(4.) 1783-1791. With the recognition of the United States 
the province naturally lost all this country between the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, and the Lakes. 

(5.) 1791-1840. When the U. E. Loyalists had settled down 
the province was divided into the Upper and Lower Canada which 
have persisted to the present day as Ontario and Quebec. Moreover 
the beginning of parliaments introduced another and an altogether 
new element into provincial archives. 

(6.) 1840-1867. The Act of Union again made Upper and 
Lower Canada a legislative whole, with one parliament instead of 
two, thus effecting an important change in some of the govern- 
mental archives. But, as before and afterwards, the French- 
Canadian ways of life developed along their own lines within 
what is now Quebec. 

(7.) 1867-1912. Confederation, and the subsequent con- 
centration in Ottawa of all that concerns Canada as a whole, 
naturally raised the question we shall presently discuss about 
the proper line of demarcation between the provincial and Do- 
minion archives. 

(8.) 1912-1921. When New Quebec was added to the existing 
province, under the statesmanlike administration of Sir Lomer 
Gouin, the Provincial Archives became entitled to all the public 
archives of the Labrador peninsula, except those concerned with 
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Dominion matters or with whatever part of the Atlantic coast may 
be adjudged to Newfoundland after the final boundary is 
settled. 

To these eight different Quebecs in the eyes of the law, we must 
add four in the eyes of the church. 

(1.) Up till 1783 Quebec was the diocesan headquarters of all 
the French-speaking Roman Catholics in the whole of North 
America. Even now, if a student of ecclesiastical history wishes 
to see the original evidence about any question of diocesan 
importance concerning a pre-Revolution church or mission down 
in New Orleans he must come to find it in the Cardinal’s Palace at 
Quebec. Neither the cession of Louisiana to Spain in 1762 nor 
that of Canada to Great Britain in 1763 ended the diocesan 
connection of Quebec with the whole country between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rocky Mountains. Nor did the re-cession of 
Louisiana by Spain to France in 1800 cause a reconnection during 
the three years that preceded the Louisiana Purchase. The final 
disconnection came in 1783, after Great Britain’s recognition of 
the United States. (2.) Thenceforth the Bishop of Quebec 
exercised authority over no more tham what remained of British 
North America. (3.) As new bishoprics were gradually estab- 
lished in other parts of British North America, and in the province 
of Quebec itself, the old diocesan boundaries gradually shrank 
until they assumed (4) their present archidiocesan limits. Thus, 
in Church and State together, Quebec has been twelve different 
things during the last three hundred years. 

Each change is of course reflected in provincial archives, 
and the whole question is further complicated by the essential 
differences which have developed between the separate juris- 
dictions of the province and Dominion. The fact is that no 
precise line of demarcation can be drawn between provincial and 
Dominion archives. Nor, as it most fortunately happens, is 
there any pressing need todraw one. The entente cordiale between 
the two Branches is so complete that each can supplement the 
other as the occasion may require, and in these days of rapid 
facsimile reproductions the mutual exchange of documents is 
a cheap and easy matter. 

In a general sense it may be said that the line of demarcation 
between the two kinds of archives should correspond with the 
jurisdictional differentiation between the province and Dominion. 
Whatever concerns Canada as a whole, and more especially her 
relations with the Empire and the world at large, should be 
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substantiated by Dominion archives. Whatever concerns Que- 
bec alone, or even most of all, should be provincial. The French 
régime and all forms of French-Canadian life are naturally of 
special interest to Quebec, even when concerned with what may 
have happened beyond the exact provincial boundaries, simply 
because Quebec is, par excellence, the French-Canadian province. 
Therefore, to make this long and complex story short, the new 
Quebec Provincial Archives under Mr. Roy are concerned not only 
with what is officially provincial but with all things French and 
French-Canadian too. 

War, however, is a more or less modified exception, because war 
has always been an all-Canadian, imperial, or international affair, 
no matter how much or little the French or French-Canadians 
were concerned. Yet it is better to err on the side of inclusion 
when doubtful cases are at issue, especially in what concerns the 
personnel. Who would exclude Mr. Roy’s archival biographies of 
Les Officiers d’Etat-Major des Gouvernements de Québec, Mont- 
réal, et Trois Riviéres sous le Régime Frangatis, especially in view 
of, the many civil functions these officers performed ? 

Coming to the field of work that lies before the new Branch at 
Quebec, and beginning with all things officially provincial, it is 
obvious that government documents claim first attention, what- 
ever period is concerned. Going back to origins, a student wishing 
to ground himself thoroughly should get his bearings from the 
compilation made by the late Mr. J. Edmond Roy (Mr. P. G. 
Roy’s brother) out of the accumulated researches of the best 
French archivists, and published by the Dominion Archives in 
1911 as a Rapport sur les Archives de France relatives a Il’ Histoire 
du Canada. This portly volume, of nearly 1,100 pages, not only 
gives much direct information but opens the way to further 
original evidence of every useful kind. Some of the early govern- 
ment documents preserved in Canada ‘itself and catalogued by 
Mr. P. G. Roy form the subject of the review with which we close 
this article. But these are only a few of even those concerned 
with the French régime alone. The entire activities of all govern- 
ments down to the present day should have their appropriate 
documentation; and, as a general rule, the moment any important 
document ceases to be an active office paper it should become an 
archive. 

To take a single concrete case in which archives and office 
papers are happily combined in fire-proof buildings and under 
expert care; (though not a case which differs from what is done 
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in other provinces). The Attorney-General of Quebec presides 
over twenty-three judicial districts, each with its own prothonot- 
ary, who assembles, inspects, and files away all notarial acts as 
well as other legal documents. The fact that copies of all parish 
registers must also be sent in to him connects Church archives with 
the state in this particular way. But not even copies of other 
Church archives have to be sent in; and all originals of course 
remain Church property. This is equally true, whatever form of 
religion is concerned. But, for the moment, we are speaking of 
French-Canadian Roman Catholics alone. 

Before returning to archives which are the property of the 
provincial government we should take a glance at some non- 
governmental archives; so as to understand the great value and 
variety of all the archives relating to Quebec. 

Without a knowledge of the Church archives no one can under- 
stand the innermost recesses of French-Canadian life. And these 
archives are less known than even students think. For instance, 
everyone knows Les Relations des Jésuites; but how many know 
that the originals of these missionary comptes rendus form only 
a very small part of the great mass of Jesuit archives in the Collége 
de Ste. Marie in Montreal, and that very little besides the Rela- 
tions has ever been published at all? The Montreal Sulpicians, 
again, have enormous masses of unpublished archives. And, 
as we have seen already, the archdiocese of Quebec possesses 
archives of a still more varied kind. Add the great collections ac- 
cumulated by long-established orders, like the Ursulines and 
Hospitaliéres; by orders prominent in earlier days, like the 
Récollets; by orders of later times in Canada, like the Oblats and 
Eudistes; and by the many orders of still more recent arrival in 
the province of Quebec; and add to all these again the vast ac- 
cumulations of diocesan and parochial archives: and the student 
will begin to see what fields of research there are which must be 
worked by those who would understand the French-Canadians 
from an inside point of view. 

Except for the parish registers, strictly so-called, the govern- 
ment has nothing to do with religious archives—neither these nor 
any others; and there are some others of peculiar interest, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, and the rest. Nor, by the way, is English the 
only other language in which archival records may be found: 
Indian and Gaelic are two more. There once was a militia batta- 
lion with all four different native tongues in which the detail 
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had to be explained; though the actual words of command were 
given in English only. 

Counties, as such, play little part in the provincial life of 
Quebec: nothing, for instance, like the part they play in Nova 
Scotia, where some Bluenoses occasionally regard other Blue- 
noses almost as one military borderer is apt to regard another, all 
the world over, if the frontier runs between them. But certain 
towns have had a long municipal history of their own; and we 
must not forget that Montreal and Three Rivers were once little 
capitals of (if we may coin the word) Lieutenant-Governments, 
and that Quebec has been a sub-provincial and super-provincial 
capital as well as the simply provincial capital it has again become. 

Seigniories have been another source from which important 
archives have grown up independently of government ownership, 
though in some ways more intimately connected with the govern- 
ment than even the Church was, in spite of all the State’s con- 
tinued care for her ‘‘accustomed dues’. The seigniorial system 
flourished for nearly two centuries; and what archives it produced 
as a whole may be inferred from the six volumes published by Mr. 
J. Edmond Roy on the single Seigneurie de Lauzon. ‘There are 
few Canadian families whose private papers have anything like 
the national interest of those examined by Historical Manuscript 
Commissions in Canada’s two mother countries. But there are 
some family records, as well as individual collections, which 
should af least be noted for reference in connection with the 
Provincial Archives. 

Business done more or less within provincial limits must also 
have produced some interesting archives—mostly, no doubt, 
destroyed as hopelessly “‘back-numbered”’; or perhaps surviving 
only in emasculated government reports and the files of forgotten 
periodicals. Take fur and the fur-lords of Montreal; or the wonder- 
ful activity of the timber trade and ship-yards at Quebec; or the 
newer provincial interests in mines, manufactures, and the sporting 
side of fish and game; or the perennial interests of the forest and 
the farm: there must be some archives still ungleaned. 

Or take societies connected with different forms of race- 
patriotism, or those of a more or less “learned”? kind. There 
once was an Agricultural Society whose meetings were attended 
by Carleton. Montreal has its Société Historique, and Chateau 
de Ramezay as the headquarters of its Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society. Quebec city has what seems to be the senior of 
all the learned societies in the British Empire overseas—the 
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Literary and Historical Society, which will celebrate its centenary 
in 1924. All these, and a few more, can make some contribution 
to provincial archives, at all events by supplying references to 
what they have in their possession. 

Finally, take such archives as originate in English—not that 
they otherwise form a separate class or that many of them are 
not included in the classes mentioned already. The arrival of the 
U. E. Loyalists, the establishment of the Eastern Townships, 
the records of garrison life on the non-official side, the documents 
of various religious bodies, are only some of the activities of English- 
speaking people in the province of Quebec that should find sub- 
stantiation in provincial archives. 


This rapid glance at the archives of Quebec will give some idea 
of the need for making a general survey of all the records that exist, 
no matter whether owned by the provincial government or in 
other hands. Such a survey would have little trouble in obtaining 
the proper information in the case of archives belonging to the 
government. But it would take a good deal of time, more trouble, 
and most skill to discover and describe everything of any real 
importance that belongs to others. Moreover, some tact would 
be required, in certain cases, to reassure suspicious owners that 
the government harboured no ulterior designs against their property 
and that, so far as getting the mere information was concerned, 
the members of the government survey were only asking as a 
favour what they could not claim as a right. Of course, private 
owners (using the word ‘‘private’’ to include everything not be- 
longing, as of right, to the provincial government) would have 
nothing to lose and, in most cases, something to gain by having 
their archives entered in a general catalogue; for this all-inclusive 
guide would not only show official recognition of their owner- 
ship (thus furnishing a universal system of identification in case 
of loss), but would also save them the trouble of explaining to 
enquirers what they had as well as what they did not have. 

Moreover, to be able to find in the Provincial Archives Branch 
the proper clues to everything elsewhere as well as on the spot isa 
consummation devoutly to be wished, for an even higher reason 
than convenience of research; because whatever brings the truth 
about the province into living touch with the correlated truth 
about the Dominion and both its Mother Countries must help 
all true historians to restrict the area of darkness, prejudice, and 
misunderstanding in which so many scribbling partizans can still 
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mislead their readers. There are three stages in the study and 
writing of history. The first is that of little archives and much 
prejudice. The second is that of more archives; but not enough 
to lighten truth and blacken prejudice. The third is that in which 
the original evidence of the archives is strong enough to convince 
all but those who shut their eyes. 


The discussion of history and histories, however, is going rather 
far afield to-day. So we shall return*to the present new Pro- 
vincial Archives Branch, its very able Archivist, and his special 
line of work. Mr. P. G. Roy’s own words will best explain his 
first great aim. ‘‘Sous le titre collectif d’ Archives de la Province 
de Québec nous espérons inventorier, d’ici a une dizaine d’années, 
les principaux dépéts d’archives de la province de Québec. Les 
deux premiéres séries de cette publication seront entiérement 
consacrées aux Archives Provinciales (Palais législatif) et aux 
Archives Judiciaires de Québec (Palais de Justice).’’ Four years 
ago Mr. Roy thought twenty-two volumes would suffice for these 
inventories; but, as what he had thought would fill the first six 
has really filled nine, it seems certain that thirty at least will be 
required for the whole. These thirty volumes or so are only the 
descriptive catalogues of two collections of government archives 
in the city of Quebec. To catalogue, in the same descriptive 
way, the rest of the government archives in the province at large, 
and all the privately owned archives as well, would fill at least 
three hundred volumes, if not a great many more. There is, 
however, no need for this, provided that the Provincial Archives 
Branch has a very condensed general catalogue giving the proper 
references to the special catalogues of private collections. The 
Church archives now in the Cardinal’s Palace at Quebec alone 
fill more than 15,000 dossiers. But Monseigneur Gosselin, 
the accomplished veteran Archivist of Laval University, has 
them all ready for reference on the spot. And so with many 
other private Church and lay collections; though it must be borne 
in mind that nearly all these catalogues exist in manuscript only. 

Again, it must be remembered that only the originals of many 
archives exist. When they are really important they should be 
facsimiled by and for the new Branch: and this speedily; for some 
are in danger of fire. The idea of verbatim publication has been 
wisely given up, except in a few extraordinary cases of great 
importance and limited length. The publication of the Jugements 
et Délibérations du Conseil Souverain did not justify the nearly 
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eighty thousand dollars spent on the first six volumes. After 
this the work was stopped at the year 1716. The money could 
be put to far greater use by making one or more facsimiles and 
by extending Mr. Roy’s system of Inventaires to every important 
collection, public or private, that has no such thing of its own. 

The present importance and future significance of Mr. Roy’s 
Inventaires lie in the fact that they are the first descriptive 
catalogues of Quebec Provincial Archives begun as the first step 
towards the complete catalogue of which we have just been speak- 
ing. There have been other good catalogues: witness, Mr. E. Z. 
Massicotte’s Répertoire des Arréts, Edits, Mandements, Ordonnances 
et Réglements conservés dans les Archives du Palais de Justice de 
Montréal, 1640-1760. There have also been many good volumes 
of extracts or verbatim documents published by the Dominion, 
the province, societies, and individuals. But Mr. Roy’s IJn- 
ventaires are the first promise of what, if carried out in its entirety, 
will be the single master-key to all the archives of or in any way 
concerning the province of Quebec. They must, of course, be 
supplemented by the guides to which we have referred so often: 
one guidebook giving general references to all provincial archives 
which have their own Jnventaires; and any other giving still more 
general references to all the archives that correlate Quebec with 
the rest of Canada as well as with its French and British father- 
lands. 


Mr. Roy’s nine published volumes of Quebec archival Jn- 
ventaires are simply “ouvrages honorés d’une souscription du 
Gouvernement de Québec,’’ because they were all undertaken 
before he had been transferred from the Quebec part of the 
Dominion Archives to the sole charge of the new Provincial 
Branch in September, 1920. His remaining Inventaires will be 
published as regular provincial bluebooks. The whole thirty or so 
will then form the pregnant nucleus round which the entire 
provincial Inventaires and guides will grow. The present series, 
as we have seen before, has the general title of Archives de la 
Province de Québec. The first nine volumes are uniform in size 
(1014x7) and general appearance. They are all admirably printed 
by La Compagnie de |’ Eclaireur, Beauceville, P. Q. And only 
the dates and special titles differ. The first two volumes were 
published in 1917 under the special title of Inventaire d'une Col- 
lection de Piéces Judiciaires, Notariales, &c., &c., conservées aux 
Archives Judiciaires de Québec. Then, in 1919, came four vol- 
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umes called Inventaire des Ordonnances des Intendants de la Nou- 
velle-France conservées aux Archives Provinciales de Québec. In 
1920 came two volumes of Lettres de Noblesse, Généalogies, Erections 
de Comtés et Baronnies insinuées par le Conseil Souverain de la 
Nouvelle-France. In 1921 we have a single volume: Inventaire 
des Insinuations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle- France. 

We shall now take them all together, as the unconscious self- 
revelation of certain aspects of French and French-Canadian 
life under the Old Régime, marking the particular collection (with 
its volume and page) in every case as follows: (JN) indicates the 
Piéces Judiciaires, Notariales, etc.; (Ol) the Ordonnances des 
Intendants; (LN) the Lettres de Noblesse; and (CS) the Conseil 
Souverain. 

A word about the language might not be amiss to start with, 
because a study of the seventeenth century documents gives the 
clue to so much that now seems strange in the French-Canadian 
ways of speaking French. The speech of New France (and of 
Quebec to-day) of course followed the universal principles of 
evolution in remaining comparatively fixed among those that 
used it in a remote and simple community, while the French 
spoken in the Mother Country changed much more rapidly in 
response to the ways of a far more complex life. The same is 
equally true of all other oversea communities of a similar kind. 
The language of New England is still, in some ways, older than 
that of old England to-day; and there is more of the old West- 
Country speech alive in parts of Newfoundland now than in 
Devonshire itself. People who wonder why French Canadians 
say Frangas instead of Francais might like to know that the old 
French Army rhyme set to the dinner call known as La Soupe 
runs thus: 

C’est pas d’la soup’, c’est du rata; 

C’est assez bon pour le soldat, 

Pour le soldat franga’s— 

And perhaps they might remember that just about the same time 
as the French of France were still calling themselves francas 
Alexander Pope was amusing the Augustan English with this 
famous (or notorious) couplet: 

And thou, great Anna, whom three Realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea. 


We might begin picking out characteristic bits almost anywhere 
in Mr. Roy’s most interesting volumes. But we may as well 
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make some attempt to proceed decently and in order by beginning 
with the source of all authority in France, taking up, first, Juris- 
diction, then Lettres de Cachet, and so on. And here we must 
offer, for what it may be worth, the only adverse criticism we can 
manage to scrape up against Mr. Roy. The Ordonnances des 
Intendants are only complete from 1705. Those of the previous 
forty years are scattered about piecemeal in different collections, 
and suffer from many gaps. But is it not just a little meticulous 
of Mr. Roy to begin with 1705 and ignore 1665 till more than half 
way through Volume III? 

JurispicTion. The Ordonnance pour la levée des Dimes et 
l’Entretien des Curés en Canada (OI, iii, 246), promulgated on 
August 23, 1667, begins with reciting the commissions of Tracy, 
Courcelles, and Talon. ‘Alexandre de Prouville, Chevalier Seign- 
eur de Tracy, Conseiller du Roy en ses Conseils, Lieutenant- 
général des armées de Sa Majesté et dans les Isles et terre firme 
de l’Amérique méridionale et septentrionale, tant par mer que par 
terre . . . . Daniel de Rémy, Seigneur de Courcelle, Con- 
seiller du Roy en ses Conseils, Lieutenant-général et gouverneur de 
Canada, Acadie, et Isle de Terre Neuve. ... . . Jean Talon, 
aussy Conseiller de Sa Majesté en ses Conseils, Intendant de jus- 
tice, police et finances de la Nouvelle-France.’’ An ordinance 
of the previous 9th of September (OJ, iii, 225) is worth study as 
it gives the king’s answers to M. Le Barroys, ‘‘Agent-Général 
de la Compagnie des Indes Occidentales,’’ touching the relations 
of this company to the Crown and its representatives in Canada. 
Senator Chapais’s excellent preface (OI, i, iii) gives a very suc- 
cinct description of the intendant. ‘‘Le gouverneur et l’évéque 
seuls étaient au-dessus de lui. II présidait au Conseil Supérieur. 
Il pouvait juger souverainement en matiéres civiles. Tout ce 
qui concernait la direction, le maniement, et la distribution des 
deniers royaux, et aussi des vivres, les munitions, les réparations, 
les fortifications, les contributions, la voirie, le commerce, etc., 
étaient de son ressort. Ses vastes attributions faisaient de lui 
la cheville ouvriére de notre systéme gouvernemental. On ne 
saurait écrire l’histoire économique et administrative de la Nou- 
velle-France sans recourir. . . . aux ordonnances. 


des intendants.”” The governor could report to the king without 
the consent, or even the knowledge, of the intendant; while the 
intendant had to report through, or concurrently with, the gover- 
nor. But there was nothing to prevent the intendant from reach- 
ing the king’s ear by private means; and little to check him in 
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Canada when he had a stronger will and less scrupulous character 
than the governor’s. We all know what happened in the last 
sad days under Bigot and Vaudreuil, who together made the great 
Montcalm’s naturally difficult position simply impossible. The 
root trouble in time of war was division of command, civilian 
interference at every turn, overlapping authority, and all the 
evils of the autocratic system without any of its advantages, 
owing to the absence of any autocrat on the spot. The system 
of intendants worked better in France, where they were in close 
touch with the king, helping him, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of their inventor, Richelieu, to make all parts and parties 
work together in spite of local obstacles. Far off in Canada it 
was apt to be a different story; and continual admonitions were 
required to readjust from France the respective functions of these 
two prime officials: for instance, on April 10, 1684 (CS, 96), 
“Difficultés qu'il plaira 4 monsieur le marquis de Seignelay de 
décider sur les fonctions du gouverneur et de l’intendant du 
Canada. Ces difficultés sont au nombre de dix et ont rapport 
aux déserteurs francais, aux congés pour aller en traite, aux 
établissements nouveaux, aux concessions 4 accorder, aux sauvages, 
aux gouverneurs particuliers de Montréal, des Trois-Riviéres et 
de l’Acadie, aux cas d’amirauté a la juridiction de l’intendant . .”’ 

LETTRES DE CACHET generally seem to suggest the Bastille, if 
not extinction in an oubliette. But they were of milder general 
use than that; and even full of paternal benevolence towards 
scape-grace members of great families who had to leave their 
country for their country’s good, with the hope that they would 
do better for themselves and for society in the adventurous wilds 
of Canada. When a scape-grace was sent out, a lettre de cachet 
would also be sent, asking the Canadian authorities to keep their 
eye on him, partly with a view to his own good, and partly to 
prevent his wandering off among les ’ nglais to ie south, and per- 
haps taking ship for France again: e. g. (OI, ii, 201), “ 
défense a toutes personnes venues en ce pays a lettres de « cache t 
d’ensortir, . . . Aapeine. . . de trois mois de prison pour 
la premiére fois et de peine corporelle en cas de récidive.”’ 

THE KING occasionally sent a personal message to his faithful 
Canadians, usually on the declaration of war, the conclusion of 
peace, or an important event in the royal family, such as his own 
marriage (CS, 177: September 5, 1725) with the ‘“‘princesse 
Marie’’ whom his (Louis XV’s) ‘“‘oncle le duc d’Orléans a épousée 
en mon nom dans ma ville de Strasbourg. C’est pourquoy j’écris 
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au sieur évesque de Québec de faire chanter le Te Deum ‘ 
et pour vous dire d’y assister et d’y faire aussy assister le Conseil 
Supérieur, que vous fassiez ensuite allumer des feux de joie, tirer 
le canon et donner les marques de réjouissance accoutumées 

je prie Dieu qu'il vous ayt, monsieur le marquis de Vaudreuil, 
en sa sainte garde. Loults.”’ 

War does not figure largely in these volumes devoted mostly 
to civil government and legal affairs. On November 15, 1709 
(OI, i, 89), the ‘habitants du gouvernement de Montréal”’ were 
ordered to bring ‘‘la pierre et la chaux nécessaires pour la batisse 
en pierre du fort de Chambly,” as well as other materials. It must 
be remembered that supply and transport, ordnance stores, the 
materials for military works, etc., were under the intendant. 
On May 30, 1711, there was passed an “Ordonnance qui fait 
défense aux prisonniers anglais qui sont dans la ville de Québec 
de s’attrouper tant dans les rues que dans les maisons, de sortir 
des maisons de leurs maitres aprés le soleil couché, de fumer ou 
porter du feu dans les rues, le tout a peine d’étre mis dans les 
cachots et de 50 livres d’amende contre ceux qui les retireront 
chez eux ou leur donneront a boire ou a fumer.’’ English readers 
will remember that Bishop St. Vallier of Quebec was then a prisoner 
of war in the Tower of London, where he became quite a social 
lion. Under date of April 16, 1672 (CS, 25), we find the ‘‘ Dé- 
claration de guerre contre les Etats-Généraux des Provinces 
Unies des Pays-Bas.’”’ The signing of the momentous Treaty of 
Utrecht is also duly entered (CS, 249). 

THE Navy is not forgotten. We learn (O], iii, 261) that man- 
of-war oak, as well as other wood ‘‘propres a la construction de 
vaisseaux,’’ was watched with a careful eye from an early period; 
while the following (OI, ii, 289: March 20, 1740) shows that this 
vigilance was renewed from time to time: ‘‘Ordonnance qui dé- 
fend aux propriétaires des terres de l’ile Jésus et ses seigneuries du 
Lac-des-Deux-Montagnes, d’Argenteuil, de Vaudreuil, et de l’ile 
Bizard d’y couper ni faire couper aucuns chénes jusqu’a ce que 
l’intendant les ait fait visiter et marquer afin deretenir les 
chénes propres 4 la construction des vaisseaux de Sa Majesté.”’ 
The Piéces Judiciales, Notariales, etc., come down to the nine- 
teenth century, when, in 1801, an entry was made (JN, 400) 
about ‘‘l’ Elizabeth saisi et pris par la Résistance, vaisseau de guerre 
anglais’. Prizes from les Anglais appear earlier (JN, 26 and 32, 
in 1691 and 1698). 

SHIPPING figures much more largely. Here (JN, I, i: May 3, 
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1642) are orders for a living lighthouse: ‘‘aux sieurs Marsollet 
et Pierre de Launday, commis de MM. de la Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle-France, de se rendre vers la Pointe aux Alouettes et d’y 
demeurer jusqu’au ler juillet pour faire garde et découvrir les 
navires et autres vaisseaux qui pourraient venir en ces quartiers 
afin de l’en avertir le plus diligemment possible.’”’ Wreck en- 
quiries frequently occur (JN, i, 24: June, 1688). So do questions 
of average (JN, i, 151, etc.). The man who called his vessel 
L'Infortuné (JN, 351: in 1757) deserved to get into trouble. 
An early entry about navigation on the Great Lakes is that of 
October 31, 1680 (OI, iii, 281), giving permission to ‘Francois 
Pollet, marchand, de Paris, de faire construire a ses dépens une 
barque au Fort Frontenac.’’ A crew is ordered not to quit a 
salvageable wreck (OI, ii, 304). People living below Quebec 
are forbidden to board incoming vessels (OI, iii, 73). Masters 
are ordered to declare their cargoes within twenty-four hours 
(OI, iii, 161). And landsmen are ordered to ‘“‘buoy’’ (baliser) 
the winter roads (OI, i, 9). French-Canadian French is still full 
of nautical terms. You steer your course about the country by 
the points of the compass. If you miss the channel buoyed out 
for you in winter through the snow you will founder (caler) and 
perhaps become dégradé, like a derelict. You must embarquer 
into and débarquer out of a vehicle of any kind. A well-dressed 
woman is said to be i'n gré-yée, that is, quite fit to go foreign. 
Horses are moored (amarrés), enemies reconciled by being ra- 
marrés, and winter heralded by a broadside of snow on the 25th 
of November—la bordée de la Ste. Cathérine. 

APPOINTMENTs in Canada required certificates of vie et moeurs 
(JN, 193, etc.). Précédence was a subject of much concern to all 
parties, especially precedence in church (JN, 91, etc. and OJ, ii, 
297, etc.). Such precedence depended on official, not nobiliary, 
rank. 

NOBLESSE is the subject of two volumes (LN) which should 
go far towards correcting the usual mistakes about the so-called 
Canadian nobility. As a matter of fact, apart from the barony 
of Longueuil, now recognized by the British Crown, there never 
was any real landed nobility in Canada of the same kind as the 
great landed nobility of France. Moreover, the many noblemen 
who at different times came out to Canada nearly all went home 
again. The seigneurs resident in Canada formed a laitded gentry 
or squirearchy, a sort of petite noblesse. But there never was any 
haute noblesse rooted in the soil. Mr. Roy’s own preface explains 
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the whole case. His two volumes form a kind of biographical 
Burke. Names and signatures of the old régime are very puzzling 
without a key. The head of the family signed the family name 
alone. Other members used their Christian names with that 
of their estate, ifthey hadone. If they had no estate, they simply 
used the Christian and family names with a de between them. 
One of the curiosities of the times was the co-existence of three 
‘‘marquis de Vaudreuil’, all signing simply Vaudreuil, though two 
must assuredly have had no such right whatever, as there was only 
one marquisate. Canada never seems to have had any ‘“‘Com- 
missaire nommé par le roi pour la recherche des faux nobles.” 
Though there was no haute noblesse there were many scions of 
very ancient families; and it should be borne in mind that many 
an untitled man is of infinitely more aristocratic antecedents than 
some newly titled people are. Mr. Roy’s Lettres de Noblesse have 
another charm in the mere names of certain men or places, names 
which alone can conjure up a vision of the old régime. Does not 
la Baronnie des Islets remind one of that glorious appellation 
now merged in the minor titles of the Heir to the British Throne— 
the Lord of the Isles? And is there not something of ‘‘that other 
harmony of prose’’ about Lafontaine de Belcour, Le Gardeur de 
Repentigny, Le Moyne de Chéteauguay, Chartier de Lotbinieére, 
Arnolet de Rochefontaine, and Marie-Madeleine de Verchéres? 
SEIGNIORIES and SETTLEMENT naturally fill many entries. 
The seigniorial system was no bad way of settling a new country 
exposed to Indian raids and intercolonial wars. The harsher feud- 
al features were omitted or softened down; and even the corvées 
and seigniorial dues, with all their imperfections, worked pretty 
well throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
fact that seigniories became anachronistic in the nineteenth 
century does not disprove their comparative success in earlier 
times, that is, of course, considering the peculiar conditions then 
obtaining. The Ordonnance pour la Confection du Papier Terrier 
de la Terre et Seigneurie de Montréal (OI, iii, 240: November 1, 
1666) is a good specimen document beginning ‘‘Monseigneur 
l’Intendant, supplie humblement Gilles Perot, prestre,’’ on behalf 


of ‘‘Alexandre Le Rageois de Bretonvilliers, Prestre Supérieur du 
Séminaire de St. Sulpice, seigneur de la d. Isle de Montréal,”’ 
and ending with Talon’s approval: ‘‘Soient les vassaux, censiers, 
tenanciers, et autres redevables. . . . assignés par affiches 
publiques, pr. proceder sur les fins de la presente requeste 
The nomenclature is redolent of life on the old concessions; and 


” 
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much of it lives on in modern documents, though things themselves 
have changed. Open almost anywhere at random (e.g., OI, ii, 
40; November 4, 1729), and note how the ‘‘commissaire du Grand 
Voyer décide qu’un chemin qui montera droit du quatriéme rang 
de la seigneurie de Maure au chemin royal de la céte Saint-Ange 

.’; or (OI, ii, 217: November 10, 1735) where the ‘‘habitants 
de la seigneurie de la Pocatiére’’ are ordered to pay arrears to 
“leur seigneur, le sieur d’Auteuil,’’ including ‘“‘les cens, rentes, et 
lods et ventes.’’ The seigneurs, in their turn (CS, 41: May 29, 
1673), though enjoying their rights over ‘‘les dites terres a per- 
pétuité en tout droit de fief et seigneurie portant la foi et hommage 
au chateau de Québec, suivant la coutume de la Prévité et Vicomté 
de Paris,’’ had to do their duty to the state in peace and war. 

CONCESSIONS were of all sizes and many kinds. See (CS, 
33: May 138, 1675) ‘‘Concession par Sa Majesté 4 Robert Cavelier 
delaSalle . . . du dict fort, appelé de Frontenac, et quatre 
lieues de pays adjacent, 4 compter deux mil toises pour chacune 
lieue le long des lacs et riviéres au-dessus et audessous du dit fort, 
et d’une demie lieue, ou mil toises, au-dedans des terres, les isles 
nommées Gan8nk8esnot et Ka8enesgo et les isles adjacentes, 
avec le droit de chasse et de pesche dans le dict lac Ontario et 
riviéres circonvoisives, le tout en tiltre de fief et en toute seigneurie 
et justice ’’ Smaller men had smaller lands and 
smaller rights, like ‘‘Jacques de la Mothe, marchand, étant 
a présent en la ville de Paris,’’ who got only ‘‘dix arpentis en 
Vile d’Orléans”’ (JN, i, 6-7: March 22, 1661). 

Other typical entries relating to settlement are: (OJ, ii, 24) the 
corvées required then, instead of municipal taxation now; (OI, 
iii, 271-3) the report required in 1672 from ‘‘tous ceux qui ont regu 
plus de quatre arpents . . . . d’indiquer la quantité et la 
qualité des terres possédées, défrichées et non défrichées’’; the 
regulations (OJ, iii, 286: April 28, 1685) permitting soldiers to 
“‘travailler chez les habitants; défense aux dits soldats de travailler 
avec leurs uniformes, et défense aux habitants de payer aux dits 
soldats plus de dix ou douze livres par mois’; the survey (OI, ii, 
96) of lands; prospecting for lead (OI, ii, 176); gathering pitch 
(OI, ii, 184); and exploring new country (OJ, ii, 256). 

THE Law followed the progress of settlement to the best of its 
ability. Theft opens the record (JN, i, 1) on December 13, 
1638, when nine men stole some boards from no less a personage 
than Jean-Baptiste Le Gardeur de Repentigny. Next comes 
“Chicane de voisins”’ (JN, i,1, March 9, 1642). It is not till 1671 
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that we rise to the height of murder (JN, i, 11), nor till 1690 
that we find a ‘‘procés criminel contre le cadavre du nommé 
Saint-Germain, soldat de la compagnie de La Groix, accusé de 
s’étre étranglé dans son cachot”’ (JN,i, 25). Meanwhile the seven- 
teenth century equivalent of “Please, Sir, he’s got my rifle’ 
appears in the ‘Plainte d’Oliver Chotart contre Francois Boivin 
a propos d’une arquebuse”’ (JN, i, 3: May 20, 1647). In 1739 
(JN, i, 112) a merchant and an officer of French-Canadian regulars 
have “Chicane 4 propos d’une partie de billard.’’ Three years 
later ‘‘Edouard Hamilton, irlandais de nation’’, gets into trouble 
with ‘‘Ignace Gamelin, des Forges Saint-Maurice’’ (JN, i, 120). 
In 1740 (JN, i, 113) there is a case in the Court of Admiralty 
against the ‘‘fermier des traites 4 Tadoussac 4 propos d’une baleine 
trouvée par des sauvages 4 Manicouagan.”’ In 1745 (JN, i, 128) 
“Michel Senneville de Bussy, soldat de la garnison de Montréal’”’ 
actually had the temerity to ‘“‘fabriquer des ordonnances.”’ 

Sexual troubles appear (JN, i, 14) in 1673, when Jeanne 
Poireau ‘‘déclare qu’elle ne peut plus supporter les mauvais 
traitements qu’elle recoit de son mari, ni ses débauches contin- 
uelles.”” In 1732 (JN, i, 89) the king himself thunders forth an 
edict against the concealment of births. Illegitimacy does not 
appear with undue frequency; and it seems to have been sensibly 
dealt with. In 1735 (OJ, ii, 191) Jean Pepin had to pay Marie- 
Madeleine Desrochers ‘‘cinquante livres de provision alimentaire 
pour servir aux frais de gesine et en outre se charger de la nour- 
riture et entretien de l’enfant qui naitra d’elle, et apporter tous les 
trois mois au procureur du roi un certificat de |’état du dit enfant, 
et jusqu’ ace que le dit Pepin ait satisfait au paiement de la somme 
de cinquante livres il gardera prison.”’ In 1739 Louis Briquet, dit 
Lefébvre, was finally brought to book, after having escaped the 
just vengeance of a widow for more than a year (OJ, ii, 292). 
He then had to ‘payer une nourrice, puis nourrir et élever la 
dite fille dans la religion catholique, apostolique, et romaine, 
jusqu’a l’A4ge de dix-huit ans.” 

In 1704 (JN, i, 295) the minor children of the late Jean Le 
Picard had to have a new tutor to replace M. Fromage, ‘‘qui s’est 
embarqué pour le voyage de la filibustre.’”” On September 20, 
1663, it required the intervention of the Sovereign Council to 
appoint Jean Gloria first Notary Royal of Quebec ‘‘aprés deiie 
information faicte de ses vie, moeurs, religion catholique, apostoli- 
que, et romaine.”’ Thus began a vast mass of documents redolent 
of the good old Law-French phraseology, full of the settled places 
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in Canada proper, where you could “‘tenir feu et lieu,”’ of references 
to that ‘“Coutume de Paris’’ which is still quoted in Quebec 
courts, and to ‘‘les pays d’en haut” which only adventurers and 
missionaries had ever seen when Gloria first handled the notarial 
pen. 

Defamation has its usual place. In 1727 (OI, ii, 17) Marie- 
Thérése Houymet not only had to pay Marie-Madeleine Roullois 
twenty livres but give her “un acte par écrit par lequel elle la 
reconnait pour fille de bien et d’honneur non tachée.”’ In 1707 
(OI, i, 41) “‘la fille Poitras, dont le commerce scandaleux avec le 
sieur Delorrhe continue depuis langtemps’’, was ordered back to 
her father, who was ordered to receive her, while Delorme was for- 
bidden to keep her and she to stay with him. At the same time 
the ‘‘sieur Martin, curé de Sainte-Foy,’’ was permitted to remove 
her from the bad house to the good in case of her contumacy, 
while naughty Delorme had to pay her board until such time 
as the court saw fit to make him marry her. Blasphemy, some- 
times indistinguishable from common swearing, excited the 
wrath of the authorities from a very early date. In 1665 (OI, iii, 
218) Jacques Bigeon had to pay “dix livres pour avoir juré et 
blasphemé”’ and remember that if he dared to ‘‘récidiver’’ he 
would suffer ‘‘punition corporelle.’’ Arson raised a tremendous 
hue and cry in 1734 after ‘un nommé Thibault, grandement 
soupconné, avec la négresse de la veuve Francheville, d’avoir 
allumé le grand incendie qui a dévasté Montréal le 10 avril 
dernier.’’ On October 1, 1749 (JN, ii, 359), two great characters 
in the romance of the Chien d’Or step into real life ‘‘au sujet 
de la grace du sieur de Repentigny, assassin du sieur Philibert’’. 
And is there not some pathos, mixed of course with bathos, in 
the final entries made in the solemn tomes of the Old Régime, 
about the little things of daily life, when the world they had so 
long and faithfully recorded was crumbling into the dust of death? 
On July 8, 1758, the day that master-strategist, Montcalm, 
fought so well at Carillon (Ticonderoga), the intendant Bigot 
was appointing (OI, iii, 210) ‘‘Jacques Gouget huissier a la place 
de Ferdinand Lebrun.”’ And in the fatal 1760 (OI, iii, 212) 
Repentigny makes his final appearance in a squabble with Joseph 
Duprat over a stable and a barn. 

MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS of all kinds constantly appear in the 
ordonnances: Building regulations (OI, iii, 288), orders about 
stray pigs (OI, iii, 294), garbage (OI, i, 112), the numbers to be 
borne on vehicles (OI, ii, 9), orders regarding the drain for which 
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the Hétel-Dieu was responsible (OI, ii, 33), the very primitive 
fire brigade of Quebec (OI, ii, 208), and the heinous offence of 
making home-brewed ale in your own back-yard (OJ, iii, 185). 
DRINK was repeatedly regulated; though more with regard to 
trade with the Indians than among the whites at home. One 
regulation (OI, ii, 6 and 7) put bars out of bounds for soldiers and 
out of bounds for everybody during divine service. Another 
(OI, ii, 217) forbade serving those who were already drunk; a 
third (OI, iii, 48) allowed drink to be given only to those that 
‘needed it’’; and a fourth (OI, iii, 49) was an ordonnance ‘‘qui 
défend a toutes personnes de donner a boire aux matelots de 
l’équipage du vaisseau du Roi Je Rubis qui sont a Hétel-Dieu de 
Québec et commencent a se mieux porter.’”” Doctors engaged 
the attention of the Sovereign Council as early as 1651 (CS, 6), 
when Jean Madry was made barber-surgeon of Quebec as ‘‘lieu- 
tenant et commis” of nolessa personage than ‘‘Francois de Barnoin, 
conseiller du roi, son premier barbier et chirurgien ordinaire de 
Sa Majesté.”” Canadian doctors were protected in 1710 (OI, i, 
105) against interloping ships’ surgeons, and in 1731 (OI, ii, 89) 
“le nommé Mas du Passage’”’ was ordered to pay “‘au sieur Bertier, 
chirurgien du roi entretenu en ce pays, la somme de vingt-quatre 
livres pour pansements faits a leur fille blessée dangereusement a 
la téte par un coup de pied de cheval.” 

Foop CoNTROL, of which present-day Europe knows so much 
and even America a little, was a pathetic necessity in May, 
1667 (OI, iii, 243), when the starving colonists were forbidden 
“‘d’enlever aucun grain semé, de jour ou de nuit; les propriétaires 
pourront cependant en cueillir avant la maturité 4 cause de la 
disette, mais en plein jour.’’ But the sinister figure of Bigot had 
more than even the war to do with food control from 1755 
to 1760, when one ordonnance followed another in rapid succession 
(OI, iii, 193, 200, 209, etc.). 

FisH and GAME were plentiful in early days simply because 
white men were not. In the seventeenth century the hunters 
were apt to become the hunted if they went too far afield among 
the Indians; so in 1678 we find one of several orders issued by the 
Sovereign Council (CS, 40) against going beyond the “terres 
défrichées et une lieue a la ronde, a la peine de deux mille livres 
d’amende.”’ Fur, fish, and game reserves were often granted for 


a term of years, e. g. in 1738 (CS, 234-5) to ‘“‘Jean-Baptiste Pom- 
mereau. . . cing lieues de front ala céte du Labrador depuis 
la pointe du gros Mecatinat . . . avec le privilége d’y faire, 
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a l’exclusion de tous autres, la péche du loup marin, chasse, et 
traitte avec les Sauvages pour dix années.”” The intendant 
(OI, ii, 257: in 1738) then turned his paternal eye on ‘‘le dit 
Pommereau,”’ warning him ‘“‘de ne débaucher directement ni 
indirectement les sauvages dépendants du poste de Mingan ex- 
ploité par le sieur Volant d’Haudebourg.”’ Interest in porpoises 
exceeded that in seals, the latter not being fur seals, while the 
former were really the little white whale from which much oil 
and ‘“‘porpoise hide’’ could be obtained. In 1707 ‘une société 
sur la riviére Ouelle’’ was authorized ‘‘pour faire la péche des 
marsouins’”’ near the place known to modern summer visitors as 
the one where you take the ferry for Murray Bay. Game laws, 
more honoured in the breach than the observance, were pro- 
mulgated from time to time. In 1727 (OI, i, 296) the close season 
for the Canadian ‘‘partridge’’ was fixed from mid-March to mid- 
July, with “cinquante livres d’amende”’; while Pierre Poulin and 
Etienne Morel, of the famous Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, were 
guaranteed in their rights against ‘‘toutes personnes’? who had 
the audacity ‘‘de toucher a la chasse’’ thereabouts, ‘‘sous peine 
de dix livres d’amende envers le roi et de restitution du double 
de la valeur envers les dits Poulin et Morel.”’ 

BUSINESS QUESTIONS occupy a good many of Mr. Roy’s 
archives, such affairs being then ‘‘controlled”’ at all times in much 
the same way as they were in the worst areas during the recent 
War. Regulations about apprentices (JN, 12), the seizure of 
contraband furs (JN, 13), and ferry services (JN, 96) were of the 
normal kind. But the Ordonnance of 1671 ‘‘contre le meunier 
de la Touche-Champlain, qui, au mépris d’une ordonnance 
précédente, vend le blé cent sols le minot”’ has the true smack of 
profiteering. In 1707 (OI, i, 25) five tanners were licensed for 
Quebec with the solemn warning not to expose for sale any leather 
not up to standard. One of them rejoiced in the name of Larch- 
evéque, another in that of Dedieu. In 1709 (OI, i, 80) ‘‘chaque 
habitant des cdtes du gouvernement de Montréal ne pourra avoir 
plus de deux chevaux ou cavales et un poulain.”” An ordinance 
of 1727 (OI, ii, 24) ‘‘fait défense aux habitants, meuniers, et autres 
de livrer leurs farines, pois, et autres grains autrement que dans 
des sacs; seuls, les marchands et négociants mettront les farines 
et grains dans des quarts, barriques, et futailles, qui devront 
étre neuves, de bonne qualité, et marqués d’une marque partic- 
uliére.”” The exasperating system of going shares in every in- 
dividual item, dead or alive, is the subject of several fulminations. 
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One of these (OI, ii, 56: of 1730) ‘‘condamne Charles Campagna 
a fournir A son voisin Asselin la moitié du harnais qui leur appar- 
tient en commun, c’est-a-dire un boeuf et un cheval, pour étre 
employés pendant quatre journées entiéres aux labeurs et travaux 
de la terre du dit Asselin: défense aux dits Campagna et Asselin 
d’user l’un envers l’autre d’aucunes voies de fait et mauvais 
procédés.”’ Standard weights and measures are insisted on 
(OL, ii, 129) in 1732, when ‘‘tous marchands, négociants, boulangers, 
bouchers, cabaretiers, regrattiers, et toutes autres personnes qui 
se mélent de commerce”’ have to bring their ‘‘aulnes, poids, et 
mesures pour étre vérifiés sur les étalons déposés au dit greffe 
et y étre marqués d’une fleur de lys.’’ Protection against foreign 
goods required the august intervention of the Sovereign Council. 
For instance, in 1709 (CS, 117), “Edit de Sa Majesté qui porte 
défense de faire commerce et le transport du castor chez les 
habitants des colonies anglaises au préjudice des intérressés en 
la Compagnie des Castors.’”’ Again, in 1716 (CS, 137), ‘‘Sa 
Majesté, ayant esté informé qu’il se vend des marchandises de 
fabrique étrangére, ce qui cause un grand préjudice aux manu- 
factures de son royaume . . . fait trés expresses inhibitions 
et défenses”’ in the best style of the colonial system then followed 
by every country that had any colonies at all. 

Money and PRICEs exercize official vigilance at every turn. 
Card money (OI, iii, 287) required in 1686 the usual threats of 
“150 livres d’amende”’ to get it into circulation among a people 
who in many places, within living memory, had no faith in any- 
thing but l’argent dur. Currency questions were what Dr. 
Johnson would have called as anfractuous as ever in 1690 (OI, 
iii, 289), when the intendant ‘‘fixe de nouveau le cours des louis 
d’or, des demi-louis’’, and so on down the long and fluctuating 
line. In 1705 (OI, i, 1) it was ordered that in future ‘“‘les droits 
d’entrée sur l’eau-de-vie, les vins et le tabac seront payés en mon- 
naie de France.’’ In 1723 (OI, i, 249), it was ordained that ‘‘tous 
les castors qui seront livrés 4 Montréal [where the name of Beaver 
Hall Hill preserves the memory of the Fur Lords under the British 
régime] aprés le dernier jour de septembre ne seront payés que 
l’année suivante en lettres de change sur France’’—which reminds 
one of the old Hudson’s Bay pound notes payable at twelve 
months on the Company’s account in London. Students of 
economics—and toutes autres personnes too; for who isn’t interested 
in the cost of living now?—will find many tit-bits of information 
in reference to prices. One document (OI, iii, 293) gives the price 
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of meat in 1701 as “‘cinq sous la livre, de Paques a la Saint- Michel 
au caréme a cause de la guerre.’”’. Another (OI, i, 33: in 1707) 
gives hide prices as follows: ‘“‘peau de boeuf neuf livres, celle de 
vache six livres quinze sols, celle de veau douze sols.” The price 
of meat in 1748 (OI, iii, 113) was ‘‘le veau cinq sols la livre et le 
mouton quatre sols.’”’ When Bigot and Cadet began operat- 
ing the market (“‘Joseph Cadet seul, a l’exclusion de tous autres’) 
“la viande de boucherie’”’ was “trois sols six deniers la livre’ 
(OI, iii, 137); but it soon went up, till, at the end of their nefarious 
reign, it stood at famine prices, when obtainable at all. Land 
values varied greatly. But it must be remembered that fiefs 
were different from the tenures of to-day. In 1730 (OI, ii, 80) 
the price ‘‘d’un fief sis 4 Chambly consistant en une demi-lieue de 
front sur une lieue de profondeur’’ was ‘‘3240 livres.”” Imagina- 
tion fails to grasp an adequate idea of the ‘‘petite maison de bois” 
which ‘‘Lagneau, dit Poitevin, soldat,’’ bought in 1727 (OI, ii, 4) 
from ‘“‘Rhéaume, charretier’’ for ‘“‘vingt-quatre livres.’’ A very 
different kind of property—slaves—is duly mentioned here and 
there; with humane suggestion in 1736 (OI, ii, 209), when ‘“‘tous 
les particuliers de ce pays qui voudront affranchir leurs esclaves 
seront tenus de le faire par un acte passé devant notaire.”’ 

INDIANS, and especially the trade with them, appear again and 
again. The first “‘Requéte des habitants des Trois-Riviéres au 
Conseil” in 1647 (JN, 3) ‘‘s’agit de la traite avec les sauvages.”’ 
In 1705 (OI, i, 17) “‘les habitants de Notre-Dame des Neiges, en 
Vile de Montréal’”’ are warned that ‘‘leurs terres seront confisquées 
s’ils donnent de l’eau-de-vie aux sauvages.’’ In 1707 (OI, i, 32) 
fines and confiscations are threatened for all who trade ‘‘en aucuns 
autres endroits que dans les villes de Québec, Villemarie, et Trois- 
Riviéres.””’ In 1746 (OI, iii, 81) muskets, powder, lead, “‘et 
autres effets qui peuvent étre nécessaires pour le service du Roi” 
are put under special ban as goods for the truck trade. An amus- 
ing entry (CS, 113) in the Insinuations for 1705 shows the Sover- 
eign Council vainly trying to get the Indian place-names into 
official French with a liberal use of the letter 8. ‘‘La riviére 
Chach8mayk8sispy”’ must have puzzled the clerk who had to read 
the minutes. 

VAGABONDAGE is a convenient term to cover everything that 
the authorities considered absence without leave. In 1678-9 
(OI, ‘iii, 280) the prohibition had to be renewed against going 
“4 la traite dans les habitations des sauvages et dans les profon- 
deurs des bois’; and while the second ordonnance ‘‘commet le 
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sieur Migeon de Branssat pour informer contre les personnes qui 
retirent les coureurs des bois et les favorisent en leur fournissant 
des marchandises.”” Then in 1681 (CS, 48) the king himself 
sent ‘‘Lettres d’amnistie pour les coureurs de bois qui ont fait 
commerce sans permission.”” But whether the wind of govern- 
mental doctrine blew hot or cold the coureur de bois remained 
a vagabond. Going to the south ‘a Manatte, Orange, et autres 
lieux appartenants aux Anglais et Hollandais’’ was considered 
infinitely worse. The Sovereign Council in 1684 (CS, 57) pro- 
mulgated an ‘“‘Edit de Sa Majesté pour la punition des Frangais 
. qui comme chefs auront enterpris de déserter et se 
retirer chez les dits Anglais et Hollandais soient condamnés a 
mort, et a l’égard de ceux qui auront suivy les dits chefs soient 
condamnés aux galéres 4 perpetuité.’’ Nevertheless the inten- 
dants had to keep up a running fire of ordonnances about evasive 
trading with “Orange, Manatte, Boston, et autres lieux.’’ In 
1716 (OI, i, 160-1) the penalty was ‘‘deux mille livres pour la 
premiére fois et punition corporelle en cas de récidive.”” By 1732 
the fine had been reduced to ‘“‘cing cents livres pour avoir été a 
Sarasto, Orange, La Menade, et Boston sans permission,’ and 
there was no mention of corporal punishment “‘en cas de récidive.”’ 
The NATURALIZATION of foreigners was not very common, but 
commoner than many suppose. The “Brevet de naturalité pour 
le sieur Feltz, allemand, chirurgien-major des troupes au Canada”’ 
(CS, 278: February 3, 1758) is interesting when we remember that 
this was in the middle of the Seven Years’ War. Five years earlier 
(CS, 265) ‘‘Claude Thomas, anglais, établi au Canada depuis 
quarante-cing ans’”’ (and, like Feltz and all those who were natur- 
alized in 1710 professing ‘‘la religion catholique, apostolique, et 
romaine’’) gives as one of his many reasons the fact that twenty- 
two of his children were all ‘‘établis dans la d. colonie.’”” The 1710 
lot fills nearly three of Mr. Roy’s big pages, and probably was the 
greatest single haul New France ever made from New England and 
its Mother Country. There is what Mrs. Malaprop would have 
called ‘‘a nice derangement of epitaphs’”’ in the spelling of the 
English and Irish surnames: witness, among the Irish, Jean Lara, 
Jean-Baptiste Ohé, and Jean-Baptiste Lorcol; and among the 
English, Scavlor, St. Oburn, Sloutz, 8tozer, Stobberer, Shrurer, 
Ohr, Goffurier, Tarbol, Fuin, and Furie. The reason probably 
is that, in those illiterate days, most of the English-speaking 
people naturalized in Canada had lived there long enough to forget 
even the proper sound of names they never knew how to spell. 
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THE CHURCH—catholique, apostolique et romaine—appears 
in these volumes only as one among the many other factors 
that made up the curious problem of New France. The Church’s 
own archives deserve a separate study of their own, for no one 
can understand Quebec without understanding her French- 
Canadian children’s real connection with their Mother Church. 
Here we need only end an article which has already passed its 
proper limits by noting a few typical entries which show how 
Church influence permeated the layr:an’s life in the times which 
Mr. Roy’s revealing volumes bring so vividly before us. 

The French-Canadian bishop took the following oath of alleg- 
iance to the Crown of France (CS, 233: of 1741): “‘Sire, Je Henry 
Marie DuBreuil de Pontbriand, evesque de Québec, jure le trés 
Saint et Sacré nom de Dieu, et promets 4 Votre Majesté que je 
luy seray tant que je vivray fidel sujet et serviteur 
But, from Laval’s day to our own, the French-Canadian clergy 
have been Ultramontane through and through. Gallicanism, 
discouraged under the French régime, never revived under the 
British, during which the French Revolution and all that fol- 
lowed tended still more to make Quebec derive from Rome direct, 
and not by way of France. 

Church and State sometimes fell out: witness (CS, 6 e¢ segq., 
15-16; OI, iii, 221 et segg., etc.) the troubles raised in 1664 by 
“M. de Mézy, lieutenant-général et gouverneur de la Nouvelle- 
France,’’ when he said that ‘‘les sieurs de Villeray et Dauteuil 
nommés pour conseillers et le sieur Bourdon pour procureur du 
Roy, a la persuasion dv dict sieur de Pétrée [Bishop Laval] qui les 
connaissait, et entiérement ses créatures,’’ were foisted on New 
France against the interests of the king and the public by Laval, 
etc., etc. Laval wished to make an attempt to settle matters 
quietly. But Mézy insisted that his ordonnance should be 
“‘liie, publiée, et affichée au son du tambour aux lieux accoutumés 
de ce pays.’” Next year (1665) Mézy stuck to his point in a letter 
to Tracy, who was coming out as the king’s personal representative 
in all French America. Mézy was then a rapidly dying man. 
But he forgot none of the troubles ‘‘de ce qui s’est passé entre M. 
l’Evesque de Pétrée, les Péres Jezuittes et moy’’ (CS, 15). Heends 
with a little human touch (CS, 16): “Vous aurez aussy pour 
agréable un petit présent que je vous faicts qui est une petite 
baricque de vin d’Espagne.”” The year following (1666) the story 
of the trouble is told again (OI, iii, 221) from a different point of 
view in the ‘‘Ordonnance de MM. de Tracy, Courcelles et Talon 
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sur une requéte du Pére LeMercier, Supérieur des Jésuites de la 
Nouvelle-France, au sujet des Choses qui ont été écrites par feu 
M. de Mézy sur le compte des dits Jésuites.’’ Father LeMercier 
wielded his caustic pen with such effect (OI, iii, 221-4) that by the 
end of the same month (May, 1666) the Sovereign Council ordained 
that all its records concerning the trouble should be immediately 
“biffés et rayés’’ for ever. 

Orders for corvées to build or repair churches appear in both 
JN (e.g., 378 and 293) and OI (e.g., ii, 281). ‘‘Tous les habitants 
; chacun leur quote-part . . . en présence du mis- 
sionaire, par le capitaine de la céte, le marguilliers, et les deux plus 
anciens habitants . . .”’ Mr. Roy’s documents come down 
to the British régime, both before and after the Quebec Act 
of 1774. In 1761 (JN, 392) Murray ‘“‘ordonne aux habitants de 
Saint Thamas de remBourser a leur curé’’ what had been spent on 
“travaux faits au presbytére.’’ And in 1791 Dorchester appoints 
‘“‘Adam Mabane, John Fraser, Thomas Dunn, Hertel de Rouville, 
Pierre Panet, Gabriel-Elzéar Taschereau, et Pierre-Louis Des- 
cheneaux, Ecuiers, commissaires en vertu de l’acte concernant la 
construction et la réparation des églises.’’ Tithes of course fre- 
quently occur. An interesting early entry is to be found in the 
ordonnance of Tracy, Courcelles, and Talon in 1667 (OI, iii, 246), 
where the following definition is laid down: ‘‘toutes les dixmes 
de quelque nature qu’elles puissent estre . . . se payeront 
seulement de treize portions une,’’ that is, the ‘‘good old rule’’: 
“‘one for the Church and a dozen for yourself.” 

Daily life had churchly regulations, enforced by the civil power: 
e.g., one (JN, 10) against eating meat in Lent, another (JN, 64) 
against holding markets during mass, and others (OI, i, 97; ii, 112; 
and iii, 1) against bad behaviour of various kinds in or near a 
church. These three regulations about behaviour are: (1) ‘‘Dé- 
fenses 4 toutes personnes de causer dans les églises . . . ni 
defumeralaporte . . . défense de sortir dans le temps que 
les curés font leurs prénes . . .” (2) “Trés expresses dé- 
fenses de sortir pendant le service et le préne pour fumer et c user 
au scandale des autres paroissiens,”’ (3) ‘‘Défense aux habitants 
de la Nouvelle-France de s’injurier ni de se battre au devant de 
l’église.”’ 


WILLIAM Woop 











THE LITERATURE OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


ee the army of English-speaking experts who laboured 
during 1919 at the Majestic and the Crillon there came 
during 1920 the beginnings of a bibliography of the new diplomacy. 
Mr. Keynes! was early in the field with his influential criticism of 
the peace and its makers, a criticism which has been not unfairly 
described by an American delegate as ‘‘a political pamphlet dis- 
guised as an economic analysis.’’? His American colleague, Mr. 
Baruch,* examined the reparation and economic clauses without 
permitting himself the luxury of a pyrotechnic Chapter III, 
and gave a valuable statement of the position adopted and main- 
tained by Mr. Wilson’s advisers, adding a verbatim report of an 
important debate on war costs, in which Mr. Dulles, one of the 
few ‘‘discoveries’’ of the Conference, clearly overwhelmed Mr. 
Hughes of Australia and M. Klotz in logical disputation. In 1920 
came too the first serious efforts to explain the territorial solu- 
tions. In addition to the second of the volumes edited by Mr. 
Temperley, which will be noticed later, appeared a series of lectures 
delivered at Harvard by the two professors of history from that 
university who played leading parts in the Saar and Polish 
settlements; and a small and quite unprovocative study of the 
new map was made by an acknowledged geographical expert,® 
though not one of those who so profoundly influenced certain 
sections of the treaty. 

It is, however, the present year that has already seen the most 
striking increase of Peace Conference literature. Mr. Lansing 
has published his piéce justtficative against the charge that he should 
have resigned his position when he found his views diametrically 


1J. M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1920). 

2 C. H. Haskins, in the Literary Review (New York Evening Post), Jan. 8, 1921. 

? Bernard M. Baruch, The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the 
Treaty (New York, 1920). 

4 C. H. Haskins and R. H. Lord, Some Problems of the Peace Conference (Cam- 
bridge, 1920). 

5 M. I. Newbigin, Aftermath: a geographical study of the Peace Terms (Edinburgh, 
1920). 
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opposed to those of his chief.1. The “‘revelations’’ of an apologist 
seldom throw a wide beam, and Mr. Lansing’s are hardly an ex- 
ception to the rule. He was admittedly a minor figure at Paris, 
and his contribution to the history of the Peace is far inferior in 
importance to the few pages on ‘Diplomacy by Conference’’ 
by Sir Maurice Hankey,’ who speaks with great authority as the 
first and last secretary of the Council of Four, to whose regular 
sessions Mr. Keynes, for example, was, according to the official 
interpreter, not once admitted.* A statement of the French 
point of view, prepared for the American public by M. Tardieu, 
has also just come from the press.‘ Even propaganda (and this 
work is evidently more) commands attention when blessed by 
M. Clemenceau, who writes a foreword, and sponsored by “‘per- 
haps the most widely learned of all the Plenipotentiaries’’.5 
There are other names that the historical student will hope to see 
on title pages at the proper time. Mr. Headlam-Morley, whose 
influence on territorial questions was so great; Professor Shotwell, 
who, though an American commissioner, may fairly be called an 
outstanding Canadian at the Conference;* Mr. Philip Kerr, whose 
reputation stands not merely on his close association with the 
British Prime Minister, but on the brilliant reply to the German 
protest, for which he was primarily responsible’-—these and many 
others well qualified by training and experience to help in the writ- 
ing of history are still silent. Mr. George Louis Beer, lamented 
apostle of Anglo-American solidarity, left behind him much 
material on the subject which was his special study at Paris, and 
serious judgment on the problem of mandates may well be held in 
abeyance until the fruits of his research can be prepared for 
publication. 

Considerable wealth of first-hand material, however, is now 
available, and we have perhaps as much knowledge already of the 
problems, the motives, and the mise en scéne of Paris as of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. But the reader who is concerned with the care- 


1R. Lansing, The Peace Negotiations: a personal narrative (Boston, 1921). 

2 Sir Maurice Hankey, Diplomacy by Conference (Round Table, March, 1921). 

+ M. Mantoux in The Times, Feb. 14, 1920: quoted by Haskins and Lord, op. cit. 
p. 27, n. 

* André Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty (Indianapolis, 1921). 

5 Temperley, op. cit. infra, vol. ii, p. 7. 

6 Ibid, vol. i, p. 245, n. Professor Shotwell’s contribution to this work, in which 
nothing is signed, is not identifiable. 

7 Ibid., vol. i, p. 271. 
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ful valuation of Conference literature is constantly hampered by 
the difficulty of appreciating perspective. He must know why itis 
not necessary to “‘Scrap the treaty’’ because the reparation section 
is not, and was never meant to be, feasible; why Great Britain 
and the United States gave way to France over the admission of 
Germany to the League and the exclusion of German Austria from 
a Teutonic confederation; why President Wilson did one thing at 
Fiume and another at Shantung; why he insisted on the Covenant 
preceding and being incorporated in the treaties; why ‘“‘open coven- 
ants openly arrived at’’ were after all born in his private apart- 
ment—and so on. Two composite works which attempt to give 
this wider view far outweigh the contributions hitherto mentioned. 
Each of these symposia has an unusual history. What Really 
Happened at Paris‘ is an all-American production. Under the 
direction of Colonel House, the Public Ledger has conducted in 
Philadelphia during the past winter a ‘‘forum on the peace con- 
ference.’’ Before it a dazen of the leading figures of the House 
Commission delivered papers which were published verbatim at the 
time and are now appearing in book form. Varying in quality 
and breadth of vision, these addresses all contain much author- 
itative information. The best of them are concerned neither 
with making sensational revelations nor with developing the thesis 
that this or that personality or delegation monopolized wisdom. 
Occasionally, perhaps inevitably, the writer catches the atmos- 
phere of his original audience and panders for a moment to the 
slight self-consciousness naturally characteristic of our North 
American communities that have had so little experience in inter- 
national affairs, or to the general tendency on this side of the At- 
lantic to associate great matters with personal considerations. 
Thus Mr. Gompers can hardly be taken too seriously when he not 
only claims that ‘American labor wrote into the labor section the 
heart and soul of that section,” but goes on to say that ‘“‘what others 
were able to do was to soil in some measure the garb, the expression.’” 
He ignores the known fact that the Commission for Labour 
Legislation was only saved from the dilemma of preparing im- 
possible projects, in a Treaty which was supposed to be final, 
by the scheme for reconciling the functions of national legislative 
bodies and the International Labour Conference that was worked 


1 E. M. House and C. Seymour (eds.), What Really Happened at Paris (New York, 
1921). 
2S. Gompers, in What Really Happened at Paris, p. 327. 
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out by the British Delegation and became the framework upon 
which the whole of Part XIII was constructed.! The best of 
these papers make no such errors. Mr. David Hunter Miller, 
the President’s legal adviser in the drafting of the Covenant, has 
a chapter on the making of the League of Nations distinguished 
by great breadth of view and sympathy with the arguments and 
services of other peoples. Mr. Lamont and Dr. Young reiterate 
without rancour the American attitude on finance and economics. 
Dr. Bowman and Dr. Douglas Johnson, respectively Chief Terri- 
torial Adviser and Chief of Division on Boundaries on Mr. Wilson’s 
delegation, whose influence with him on such questions as Fiume 
is known to have been very great, command attention, if not 
always agreement, as they expound the American Commission’s 
geographical arguments. Professor Haskins, the colleague of M. 
Tardieu and Mr. Headlam-Morley on Western European affairs, 
and Professor Lord, who fought for a great Poland against British 
insistence on the internationalization of Danzig and the plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia, both elaborate the arguments that appear in 
their earlier lectures. It would be premature to pass judgment 
on the arguments advanced until they can be collated with those of 
delegates from other countries. But the book, at a first reading, 
is plainly sérieux, and conceived for the most part in a judicial 
temper, with the determination that the American public shall 
know the whole truth as their representatives saw it. 

Finally, and first in importance, there is the History of the 
Peace Conference edited by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley,? of which 
three large volumes have been available, but all too little studied, 
for some months past. These volumes cover exhaustively the 
situation when the Conference met (Vol. I), and the German 
Treaty (Vol. II), with a collection of documents (Vol. III) which 
include the treaty, the new German constitution, a complete 
chronology of the Conference, and several speeches by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and General Smuts. 
Two more volumes are expected during the present year on the 
subsidiary treaties of St. Germain, Nevilly, Versailles (with 
Hungary), and Sévres. This work is of great historical interest 
as a monument to the close co-operation of many members of the 
British and American delegations at Paris in the days whenan 


1 Temperley, op. cit. infra, vol. ii, p. 36. 


2H. W. V. Temperley (ed.), A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vols. I-III 
(London, 1920). 
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Anglo-Saxon bloc really dominated world politics. The linking 
of the two groups of experts owed its origin to an informal sug- 
gestion, almost a chance remark, made by President Wilson to a 
vigorous Anglophile of the American delegation. Out of this 
beginning came the Institute of International Affairs and the plan- 
ning of the present work by Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. G. L. 
Beer. Though Mr. Beer was able to complete a short chapter on 
mandates, which bears all the authority that attached to the 
chairman-designate of the Mandatory Commission and one of 
the most widely respected delegates of any nation, and though 
several other members of the House Commission contributed in 
one way or another, British experts are in the main responsible 
for the writing, and Professor Haskins pays them no small com- 
pliment in describing them as ‘“‘candid and fair-minded to a degree 
which it is difficult to achieve.’’"! These volumes will never be 
popular, for they make few piquant disclosures, and put forward 
both parts of every question dispassionately, even when one part 
is mere German sophistry. But here alone, among the books so 
far available to the student, achievements are placed first, failures 
second, and personalities last. Here alone is a really satisfactory 
attempt made to tell the whole story of the greatest effort of 
compression ever attempted—the reconstruction of the world 
in six months. The American stand for a fixed reparation sum 
receives insufficient emphasis, but this shortcoming has been 
rectified by the lecturers at Philadelphia. The absence of ad- 
equate reference to the part played by the British self-governing 
Dominions is a more serious omission. Apparently the book 
neither quotes nor comments upon the highly important and con- 
troversial point raised by Sir Robert Borden about Dominion 
status which drew from the “‘Big Three”’ a signed letter conceding 
the position taken up by the leading Canadian representative.” 
Mr. D. H. Miller comments thus upon the incident: 
The British Dominions were concerned about their status as 
members of the league. It seemed to them that the use of the word 
“states” in certain places in the text limited their rights, particularly 


1 In the Literary Review, loc. cit. Those parts of the settlement which are regarded 
in the United States as more especially advantageous to Great Britain—e.g., Constanti- 
nople, Mesopotamia, Danzig—are discussed in the later volumes. It will be interesting 
to note whether the contributors maintain with the American delegation their reputation 
for impartiality. 

2 This important document is printed at the end of the Canadian sessional paper on 
the League of Nations, No. 41 h, 1919. 
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in the matter of eligibility as members of the council; and this view 

was correct, for the language had been very carefully chosen in 

that regard; so the dominions urged that the wording be changed. 

The question was a difficult one; that the dominions and India 
should be separately represented had been early conceded; ! 
any other decision would have been impossible; . . . to 
ignore the importance of Canada as compared with Haiti w ould be 
absurd; but while the international status of the British dominions 
has greatly changed and is still changing, that status could not yet 
be asserted by any lawyer to be technically that of independent 
states with a common sovereign. 

President Wilson yielded to the wishes of the dominions against 
the views of some of his advisers.” 

The position of Canada at the Conference was particularly 
interesting. The great powers were frequently known, even semi- 
officially, as ‘‘Powers with General Interests.’ To this grouping 
Canada, almost alone among the self-governing Dominions and 
the minor independent powers, really belonged. This position 
gave Sir Robert Borden and his colleagues special opportunities 
of which we know little in detail, but of which judicious use seems 
to have been made. All the Dominion delegations had consjder- 
able prestige at Paris. Sir Maurice Hankey ‘“‘asserts with con- 
fidence’’ that no important decision wa taken by the Conference 
in which they were not consulted. Sir Robert Borden formulated 
the most powerful of the arguments against Article X.4 On the 
League of Nations commission General Smuts spoke little, but 
exerted much influence. Both he and Mr. Hughes were prom- 
inent in the war costs controversy. Sir Robert Borden was vice- 
president of the important commission on Greek and Albanian 
affairs, Mr. Sifton of the commission on international communi- 
cations, and Mr. Doherty president of the sub-committee on pre- 
war contracts. South African representations about German 
South-West Africa considerably modified the wording of clause 22,5 
and the attempt of the Japanese to obtain an amendment for 


1 It was agreed upon between President Wilson and Lord Robert Cecil before the 
first meeting of the League of Nations Commission (Miller, What Really Happened at 
Paris, p. 403). 

2 Ibid., p. 422. 

’ Preston Slosson, The Peace Conference (Political Science Quarterly, vol. XX XV, 
p. 366). 

# Miller, loc. cit. p. 411. 

5 Temperley, op. cit., vol. II, p. 233. 
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racial equality failed primarily, it seems, ‘‘because Australia had 
more influence with London than had Tokio.’’! There is more 
than enough material here for an important section in a general 
history of this nature. Dominion influence was a new phenom- 
enon in diplomacy, and the failure sufficiently to emphasize its 
effect is the one noticeable omission in this most comprehensive 
scheme. 


The impression made by the contribution of expert delegates 
to the literature of the Conference is well summed up in Dr. 
Young’s fine-spirited lecture on the economic provisions: 

The Peace conference has been over-dramatized. Interpre- 
tation of it in terms of tactics and strategy and dramatic incidents is 
superficial. Mere cleverness had very little to do with it, one way 
or the other. Judgment, courage and understanding were the 
qualities that counted for most.? 

Over-emphasis of the mistakes about reparation is largely res- 
ponsible for the lack of restraint against which this protest is made. 
It was proper that the Central Powers should be made to feel 
that they are commanded to pay but a fraction of what they 
owe to humanity.* The great failure was that ‘“‘judgment and 
courage and understanding” deserted the Council of Four when 
it came to telling the European peoples the simple truth about 
how much Germany could pay. The Americans throughout 
took the ground very strongly that the sum total to be collected 
should be stated from the first and estimated without interest 
charges.4 Their economic arguments are now generally recognized 
by British authorities as sound, in spite of the serious objection to 
eliminating interest considerations in dealing with a people which 
has had no very conspicuous change of heart and is liable to take 
full advantage of any opportunity of eluding an honourable 
engagement.’ It is clearly dangerous to try to extract from a 
conquered country huge sums, which, in the last analysis, can 
only be paid by the establishment of a great export trade. Where- 


1 Miller, loc. cit., p. 415. 

2 A. A. Young, in What Really Happened at Paris, p. 296. 

3 Cf. the German treaty, articles 231, 232 (first paragraph), and Annex III, i. 

‘ But Dr. Young agrees that in the political temper of the hour ‘‘the fixing of a 
maximum sum that would have been anywhere within the bounds of reason was definitely 
impossible” (loc. cit., p. 301). 

5 “The attitude of Brockdorff-Rantzau damaged the legend that Germany was a 
regenerated and repentant democracy” (Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 2). 
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ever these exports go, they must necessarily be sold somewhat 
under the established market. It is not to be believed that 
Germany, if she could succeed in carrying out the engagements 
of the treaty, would not seriously embarrass the trade of other 
countries and ultimately establish so powerful a hold on world 
trade as to be immensely formidable again when the debt had been 
paid. ASpartan régime of economy and stern devotion to building 
up, at all hazards, a great surplus of export trade would be a power- 
ful engine for re-developing a Chauvinistic nationalism. On 
the other hand, the point at which payment of an indemnity 
becomes dangerous to the recipients is not established. The 
French indemnity of ’71 was of the greatest possible advantage to 
Prussia in laying the foundations of great industries. The money 
panic that occurred in Germany shortly after the payment is not 
a sound argument to the contrary, for it did not affect the national 
wealth, but merely necessitated a re-distribution of that wealth 
and a revaluation of commodities among. the Germans them- 
selves.'. American critics are less disposed than Mr. Keynes to 
minimize the amount that the Germans can pay, and at the present 
time their government is disinclined to give Germany any support. 
This is in full accord with Mr. Wilson’s general attitude at the 
Conference. He was never concerned with “‘letting the Germans 
off,’’ and his constant references to ‘‘justice’’ as a criterion of 
settlement suggest the “theological, not intellectual’’. tempera- 
ment with which Mr. Keynes makes such effective play. The 
President was in fact particularly sensitive about the epithet 
‘‘pro-German”’;* but not more so than scores of bankers and other 
men of business who chose to remain silent rather than incur the 
suspicion of considering the interests of the enemy.‘ In this way 
the whole financial settlement was vitiated by the intrusion of 
popular politics. It is needless any longer to belabour the khaki 
election with the club of Mr. Keynes. It is widely recognized 
as one of the outstanding blunders of the peace-making, like Mr. 
Wilson’s Italian letter, the inability to foresee the result of the 
break-up of the Hapsburg monarchy, and the failure to realize 


! Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, cap. i, section iii, passim. 

2 Keynes, op. cit., p. 42. 

 Ibid., p. 46. 

* Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 57. Dr. Bowman shows the same forces at work in 
the territorial discussions: ‘“‘At every turn one must give documentary evidence of 


hating the Germans, or one might be thought pro-German” (What Really Happened 
at Paris, p. 164). 
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that unless France were made absolutely secure she might be 
forced to retread the paths of nineteenth century Chauvinism. 
The muddying of the waters brought the scum to the surface in 
the pension claims, plainly irreconcilable with the Allied note of 
November 5, 1918. It is not clear why France accepted their 
inclusion without protest, for they largely increased the British 
share of the indemnity at her expense; nor is it at all understand- 
able why the claim was sponsored by General Smuts, whom none 
can accuse of vindictiveness towards Germany.! Both Mr. 
Dulles? and Mr. Lamont* show that the American experts were 
unanimous against the claim. Yet it was Mr. Wilson who saved 
the situation for the governments who would not tell the truth 
to their peoples about German capacity to pay:—‘‘Logic! Logic! 
I don’t give a damn for logic! I am going to include pensions.’’s 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the President, who 
usually paid the greatest attention to the opinions of his experts 
(the weight of evidence is all against Mr. Lansing and Mr. Keynes 
on this point), had made up his mind to help Mr. Lloyd George 
out with his election promises. Mr. Temperley’s contributor is 
in substantial agreement with all the other critics of this conspiracy 
of silence: 

By their refusal to face facts at the beginning, and to make the 
public understand that, however desirable this might be, it was 
impossible to throw more than a very small proportion of the costs 
of the war onto Germany’s shoulders, the Allied statesmen had 
very greatly increased the difficulty of their tasks at the Conference. 
For from the beginning it was impossible for them to fulfil the 
pledge to which in popular expectation they were bound.® 

This is not enough, however, to “‘scrap the treaty.’’ The worst 
of Mr. Keynes’s prophecies have not been fulfilled, except in 
Russia, which could not possibly be touched, and in Austria, where 
a grave mistake was undoubtedly made in dissociating the German 
treaty from the Central European solution as a whole, in order to 
hurry the main peace to a finish and meet labour demands for 
demobilization. Mr. Keynes made much of the parting of Upper 
Silesia from Germany, which has not occurred, thanks largely to 


1 Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 14. 

2 The Times, Feb. 15, 1920. 

3’ What Really Happened at Parts, p. 272. 
* Thid. 

5 Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 58. 
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the insistence of his own country, of which he so often seems to 
find it necessary to impartiality to think the worst. The ills of 
which Austria is the victim cannot properly be laid at the door of 
the Allies. Certainly they are no more the result of the absence 
of any economic devices that might have been discovered in 1919 
than of the desperate clinging of the treaty-makers, appalled by 
the complexity of the problems, to the principle of nationality 
as giving at least some form of logical basis to their endeavours.’ 
Mr. Keynes took for granted that the Reparation Commission 
would carry their powers of interference in German affairs to a 
point of which neither they nor the treaty-makers ever dreamed.’ 
His analysis of the total claim against Germany under Article 232 
was a most remarkable feat of computation.‘ But his better 
remembered picture of Mr. Wilson as the victim of intriguing 
Imperialists, revarnished though it is in some measure by Mr. 
Lansing, is very sharply rejected by Colonel House’s experts. Dr. 
Young writes: 

I must record here my emphatic dissent from the notion that 
the economic clauses were made harsh and intolerable through 
unnecessary concessions yielded by President Wilson because he 
was misled and outmanoeuvred by his colleagues in the council of 
four . . . . those who were associated with the President 
at Paris will tell you how supremely quick and alert he was in 
discussion or conference, and how easily and accurately he pene- 
trated to the heart of the most complicated proposal.® 

Another tells how he and some of his British colleagues kept score 
of points in a debating match between the President and Mr. 
Lloyd George, and of how the British conceded that the American 
scored them all.6 Mr. Lansing charges his chief with not listening 
to his colleagues and being ‘“‘by nature and inclination secretive’’.’ 


1 “Nothing has happened that has lifted that reponsibility from the place where 
from the beginning it has rested. It is a hard thing to be patient with men who point 
to the economic dissolution war has wrought and say, ‘There are the fruits of your 
peace’ ’’ (Young, loc. cit., p. 317). 

2 Newbigin, op. cit., p. 88. 

3’ Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 89. 

4 Keynes, op. cit., p. 161 n. His “low figure’ was $32,000,000,000. The actual 
bill presented by the Reparation Commission on April 27, 1921, was roughly $31, 
770,000,000. 

® Young, loc. cit., p. 296. 

6 Dr. I. Bowman, ibid, p. 165. 

7 Lansing, op. cit., pp. 125, 215. 
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Mr. Keynes makes almost identically the same charge.! Mr. 
Lamont flatly contradicts them both: 

He is accused of having been unwilling to consult his colleagues. 
I never saw a man more ready and anxious to consult than he. 
He is accused of having been desirous to gain credit for himself 
and to ignore others. I never saw a man more considerate of those 
of his coadjutors who were working immediately with him, nor a 
man more ready to give them credit with other chiefs of state.? 

That Mr. Wilson lacked detailed information of the Adriatic 
problem is stoutly denied by one of the geographers in whom 
he placed such reliance.* At the same time Mr. Lansing was not 
the only commissioner who found it difficult to ‘‘get at’’ the Presi- 
dent, and this was the more unfortunate in that he had no care- 
fully prepared programme like the French—he had, indeed, no 
programme at all beyond the Fourteen Pointst—and no well- 
organized secretariat like the British. 

But the failure to delegate more of his work was not due to any 
inherent distrust that he had of men . . . . but simply to 
his lack of facility in knowing how to delegate work on a large scale. 
In execution we all have a blind spot in some part of our eye. 
President Wilson’s was in his inability to use men; an inability, 
mind you, not a refusal. On the contrary when any of us volun- 
teered or insisted upon taking responsibility off his shoulders he 
was delighted.® 

This does not seem to have been Mr. Lansing’s experience. But 
none of the ‘‘Big Three’’ relied on state officials as such, and all 
of them had been ‘‘accustomed to work in a loose informal organ- 
ization, on which their own wills could be clearly stamped.’”! 
The efficiency of the British delegation seems to have disposed 
for good of the tradition of “muddling through.”” Mr. Lloyd 
George, if we are to believe Mr. Lansing’s rather disparaging 
judgment, was not the man to carry everything on his own 
shoulders like his two colleagues. Without the constant aid of 
his advisers, we are told, he would have been “decidedly out- 


1 Keynes, op. cit., pp. 44, 45. 

2 T. W. Lamont in What Really Happened at Paris, p. 273. 

3 Dr. Douglas Johnson in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 8, 1921. 

4 Lansing, op. cii., pp. 191, 201, where he claims that, as late as March 19, Mr. 
Wilson had not made up his mind whether the treaty should be preliminary or final. 

5 Lamont, loc. cit., p. 273. 

6 Temperley, op. cit., vol. i, p. 266. 
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classed,’’' not only by M. Clemenceau (who quarrelled with his 
President and Marshal Foch, and sometimes deserted his sub- 
ordinates mercilessly and publicly), but apparently by Mr. 
Wilson. This estimate spoils Mr. Keynes’s picture. Whether 
it be true or not, the American experts leave no doubt ag to the 
support at Mr. Lloyd George’s disposal: 

The British knew just what they wanted and how to get it. 

In training and experience they were second to no other delegation, 

and worked with a sureness of touch that aroused the deepest 

admiration. 

In Sir Maurice Hankey, Great Britain gave the Conference an 
organizing genius. His name suggests the greatly disputed ques- 
tion of diplomacy by conference and the argument for the Council 
of Four against Mr. Lansing’s insistence that everything should 
be brought before the Plenary Conference.* There is no unanim- 
ity among the experts upon the proper definition of open diplomacy. 
Secret treaties the results of which are never published caused 
endless difficulty, and seem definitely to have gone out of favour, 
though some who are filled with indignation against them seem to 
forget that treaties made under war conditions are really war 
engagements which cannot possibly be published at the time with- 
out serving the interests of the enemy; and also to overlook the 
fact that most of them were drawn when the issue was uncertain 
owing to the continued neutrality of the United States, when the 
war might have been lost before the United States could have 
mobilized, if countries like Italy and Greece could not have been 
induced to join the European Allies. But condemning secret 
unpublished treaties is one thing, and “openly arriving at’’ new 
treaties quite another. Mr. Lansing says that the Italians 
“realized their failure at Fiume to have been due to secret dip- 
lomacy”’.’ Yet the subsequent resort to “open diplomacy, in the 
one instance when it was tried, almost resulted in a broken Con- 
ference,’’*—which would not have been diplomacy at all. The 
Council of Four developed out of a situation which arose after 


1 The Times, March 24, 1921. 

? Bowman, loc. cit., p. 163. 

3 Lansing, op. cit., chapter xvii, passim. 

* W. N. Westermann deals mercilessly with their complication of the Balkan 
tangle (What Really Happened at Paris, Chapter viii). 

5 Lansing, op. cit., pp. 233, 234. 

6 Slosson, loc. cit., p. 364. 
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the return of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George to the Council 
of Ten in March: 

The Expert Commissions only too often could not agree, and 
presented two or more reports. The parties concerned had to be 
heard again and again . . . . Really intimate discussion 
became more and more difficult. Above all, a most irritating 
leakage commenced. The views expressed by members were 
repeated outside and published often in a perverted and exaggerated 
form. The members of the Council of Ten were pestered by inter- 
ested parties to know if this or that ‘‘on dit’’ were true. In all this 
cackle and intrigue serious business was almost impossible. The 
transfer of the whole conference to some quieter spot was seriously 
considered. ! 

The less drastic solution of developing the British government’s 
war expedient of an inner cabinet was reached by gradual stages. 
At first even Sir Maurice Hankey was not admitted, and perhaps 
Mr. Wilson at least originally intended a withdrawal from the 
Council of Ten for a few days only. If so, circumstances were 
too strong for him. Long before this date he had expressed a 
desire for informality ‘‘as he wanted to be able to change his 
views without having somebody quote to him what he had said 
before—a rather curious statement to be made by a man who has 
been supposed never to change his mind at all.’’? It was, of course, 
no less true of Mr. Wilson than of the other three that ‘“‘when 
statesmen change their minds, as when actors change their cos- 
tumes, they do it behind the scenes and not before the footlights.’’ 
Mr. Lansing believes that the Council of Four owed its origin 
primarily to the British Minister’s ‘‘greatest perturbation over 
publicity.’* Mr. Keynes’s well-known opinion is that the other 
three found in it a chance to complete the isolation which the 
President’s own temperament had initiated. Mr. Veblen has 
labelled the whole business as the ‘‘vulpine secrecy’’of old dip- 
lomacy, frightened of Soviet Russia. The weight of opinion 
rejects these explanations as examples of ‘‘over-dramatization.” 
The organizers of the Conference had produced their bona-fides 
by wasting valuable time in January in settling the details of the 
numerical representation of smaller powers in the Plenary Con- 


1 Hankey, Joc. cit. 

2 Miller, loc. cit., p. 409. 

3 Slosson, Joc. cit., p. 363. 

4 Lansing, in The Times, March 24, 1921. 
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ference. Now, in March, when more time had been lost, neces- 
sarily or unnecessarily, by the President’s insistence on priority 
for the Covenant, it became inevitable that the executive should 
isurp the functions of the legislature: 

It is not without symbolic significance that so many meetings 
of the Conference were held in the “Hall of the Clock”’ at the French 
Foreign Office. Time was despot, and the Supreme Council but 
obeyed its mandate in shutting off free and full discussion and in 
leaving to the future decisions ot the League of Nations and to the 
Reparations Commission so many questions that properly came 
within the purview of the Peace Conference.! 

The treaty had to be drawn ‘‘for the world of 1919 by men of 
1919, on the assumption that what was needed was an early peace 
as well as a just settlement’’.2, Compromise was essential at every 
turn—it is amazing that educated critics sometimes ignore this 
elementary fact of international relationships*—and compromise 
in public debate is difficult and liable to constant misinterpretation 
by those who are not familiar with the background that has made 
it essential in the particular case. The compromises were not all 
bad, nor were by any means all of them American surrenders to 
European diplomacy. M. Clemenceau could not have abandoned 
the Rhenish Republic, Mr. Lloyd George could not have stood out 
for the Upper Silesian plebiscite, in a pitched battle fought before 
the world. Conversely, it was Mr. Wilson’s change from private 
argument to popular appeal over Fiume that finally clinched the 
opposition of the Italian statesmen, who dared not give way 
publicly and see themselves outbid by D’Annunzio.‘ 

The censorship, of course, had very bad effects, and towards 
the end not only the representatives of Small Powers smarted at 
being ignored. ‘The failure of the principal statesmen to make 
adequate use of the body of expert knowledge assembled at Paris 
is one of the main causes why parts of the settlement are not only 
unjust but unworkable.’’* Inconsistency in the use of experts 
seems one of the surest grounds for the charge that ‘‘foresight and 


1 Slosson, loc. cit., p. 371. 

? Haskins and Lord, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Dr. Young’s admirable statement of the necessity of give and take at Paris 
disarms a large proportion of the hostile criticism that has been directed against the 
negotiations (loc. cit., chapter xii). 

* Slosson, loc. cit., p. 363. 

5 Temperley, op. cit., vol. i, p. 276. 
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organizing ability were not the strong points of the Conference.’”! 
On the one hand, we have the ‘Wilson Line’ at Fiume drawn by 
the American geographers and accepted immediately and without 
question by Mr. Wilson as the basis of his argument; the great 
authority exercised throughout by the Commission on Labour; 
and the development of some of the territorial commissions, at 
first mere sifters of evidence, into practical treaty-makers. On 
the other, we know that experts were never permitted to take part 
in the discussions of the Four, and only at the end in those of the 
Five—the ‘‘Second Eleven” of foreign ministers; and that in at 
least one chapter important changes were made without any 
consultation of the commission concerned.? It is difficult to 
meet Mr. Lansing’s accusation that the failure to submit the 
final text to the small belligerent nations before it was seen by 
their defeated adversary ‘‘outraged the equal rights of independent 
and sovereign states.”* M. Clemenceau’s frank avowal that 
“the Great Powers, whose authority was supported by 12,000,000 
soldiers, must control the Conference,’’* even Mr. Wilson’s 
‘broad principle that responsibility for protecting and maintaining 
a settlement under one of the Peace Treaties carried with it the 
right to determine what that settlement should be,’’> both testify 
that Realpolitik has not died with the birth of a League. So 
much, however, has been said on the side of the extreme advocates 
of open diplomacy, and criticism of the Council’s methods has 
been so recently revived by Mr. Lansing, that Sir Maurice Han- 
key’s considered opinion is worth quoting: 

The representatives of nations at these Conferences are res- 
ponsible to their respective peoples, and unless these peoples are 
properly instructed by the fullest publicity, they will not form a 
true judgment of the issues. Premature publicity may, however, 
be fatal. Even in peace, the settlement of delicate international 
problems may sometimes be ruined or jeopardised by ill-timed 
publicity, as instanced by the failure of the Council of Ten in Paris 

My personal experience for what it is worth, is that the 
most important elements of success in diplomacy by conference are 
elasticity of procedure, small numbers, informality, personal 


1 Haskins and Lord, op. cit., p. 28. 
2 Ibid., pp. 29, 30. 

3 Lansing, op. cit., p. 240. 

‘ Temperley, op. cit., vol. i, p. 249. 
5 Lansing, op. cit., p. 166. 
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friendship among the principals, a proper perspective between 
secrecy in deliberation and publicity in results, reliable secretaries 
andinterpreters . . . . Modern developments in international 
communications; the increased dependence of nations upon each 
other’s products; the extension of colonies; and the increasing 
interest of labour organizations in foreign policy, all tend to produce 
international problems of the greatest difficulty. Their solution 
frequently requires resources beyond those of the most competent 
and qualified diplomatist. Such questions can only be settled in 
Conference by persons who have their hand on the pulse of the 
political conditions and currents of thought in their respective 
countries, who have at immediate disposal all the technical know- 
ledge which Governments possess; who know how far they can per- 
suade their fellow-countrymen to go in the direction of compromise; 
and who, in so much as they have to defend their policy before their 
respective parliaments, are alone in a position to make real con- 
cessions.! 

There is one serious drawback to our new diplomacy by con- 
ference. Heralded by the Press, it is held in an atmosphere of 
public excitement and expectation, has all the attributes of a great 
political crisis, and is intimately concerned with internal politics.’ 
It were idle to lay all the blame of the Paris mistakes on the heads of 
three or four political leaders or a thousand delegates. There are 
signs that some detractors of the ‘Carthaginian peace” are be- 
ginning to think that wider public influence on the Council of 
Four—“open diplomacy,” if you will—would have produced a 
more moderate settlement. Such critics have short memories. 
The peoples as a whole made one noble, if inarticulate, contri- 
bution to the Conference when they stamped upon the minds of 
the statesmen the plain man’s passionate hatred of war? But 
in the search for the solution, the voices that reached the Confer- 
ence from the general public were, almost without exception, 
uninspired by any note of enlightened criticism or suggestion. 
At its worst, the popular influence wrought more evil at the Con- 
ference than any other force. Thus the French economic pro- 
posals, says Dr. Young, were essentially political : 

Their ultimate effect upon the economic situation of Germany 
counted for less than their immeditate reception by the French 


1 Hankey, loc, cit. 
2 Round Table, March, 1921, p. 284. 
* Temperley, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 21. 
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press, the Chamber of Deputies, and the French voters ; 
When the issue was pressed, the sound and fury of them seemed to 
be cherished even more than their effective content. The French 
government at that time was riding on the surface ot a perilous 
sea ot popular feeling. The ship had to be steered according to the 
waves and the wind, regardless sometimes of the true direction of 
the port.! 
The British election, the telegrams from members of Parliament 
to Mr. Lloyd George in Paris, the temper of the French, Italian, 
and large sections of the English press, show quite clearly that if 
the people of 1919 had had their way, the treaty would not have 
been more moderate, but far less moderate. ‘“The American 
delegates,’’ says one of them,? “had the advantage of freedom from 
popular clamour at home, while the pressure upon Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau in Parliament and the Chamber was steadily 
exerted in favour of more extreme measures. There is much 
truth in the view that the defects of the treaty came from too much 
democracy, in this sense, rather than from too little.” 
R. HoppDER WILLIAMS 


1 Young, loc. cit., p. 300. 
2 Haskins, loc. cit. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE BRANDY PARLIAMENT OF 1678 


The controversy over prohibition in North America is not a 
new one. Its beginnings reach back two hundred and fifty years. 
In the days when Louis de Buade was trying to govern a few 
thousand Frenchmen on the shores of the St. Lawrence, and a 
few hundred more in the heart of the great wilderness, the traffic 
in intoxicants had already become a bone of bitter contention in 
New France. First and last in the history of the colony it was a 
prolific source of bickering and strife. 

The story of the brandy trade in New France is a long one, and 
not altogether edifying; there is no need to repeat any portion of 
it here. Those who wanted the trade stopped were relentless in 
their pressure upon the king for such action, while equal or even 
greater pressure was put upon him by those who desired to have 
the trade continue. The royal government in France yielded, 
now a little to one side and again to the other, but could not be 
induced to go the whole way in either direction. In the course of 
these gyrations, however, Louis XIV was on one occasion per- 
suaded by Colbert to adopt the expedient of referring the question 
to the judgment of representative men among the colonists, and 
accordingly there was convened at Quebec in the autumn of 1678 
a body which for want of any other designation may be nicknamed 
the ‘‘Brandy Parliament.” 

By instructions! dated May 24, 1678, the king directed that the 
governor, intendant, and Sovereign Council should ‘‘convoke an 
assembly of the twenty leading inhabitants of the said country 
from among those who engage in commerce,” and should lay the 
whole question before them. The opinions of each were to be 
written down and forwarded to France. 

In compliance with these instructions the Sovereign Council 


1 The wording of the instructions is: ‘‘fissent une assemblée des vingt principaux 
habitans du dit pais du nombre de ceux qui s’appliquent au commerce pour examiner 
cette matiére, en dresser un procés verbal et donner leurs avis, afin que Sa Maté. les 
ayant veus et considerez, elle puisse prendre la résolution qu'elle estimera plus conven- 
able et plus avantagueuse au bien de cette colonie’ (Correspondance Générale, 1673- 
1678, séries C, vol. 14, p. 308). 
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named Charles-Joseph d’Aillebout des Musseaux, Sidrac Dugué, 
Jacques Le Ber, Francois Berthelot, Jean-Baptiste Le Gardeur de 
Repentigny, Pierre Boucher de Boucherville, Pierre de Sorel, 
Alexandre Berthier, Pierre de St. Ours, Frangois Jarret de Ver- 
chéres, Jean Crevier de St. Francois, Etienne Pézard de La Touche- 
Champlain, Pierre Boulanger de St. Pierre, Nicholas Duplessis- 
GAtineau, Chorel de St. Romain, René Robineau de Bécancour et 
de Portneuf, Claude Charron, Delestre de Vallon, Charles Roger 
des Columbiers, and Louis Jolliet as the “‘twenty leading inhab- 
itants.’"! The assembly was convoked to meet at the Chateau 
de St. Louis, in Quebec, on October 10, 1678. On the morning 
of this date, however, it was found that three of those appointed, 
namely, the Sieurs D’Aillebout des Musseaux, Boucher de Bouch- 
erville, and Boulanger de St. Pierre had not arrived. An adjourn- 
ment was, therefore, taken until two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and in the interval the Council, at a special meeting, named 
René Cavelier de La Salle, Jean Bourdon de Dombourg, and 
Michel Pelletier de La Prade to serve in place of the absentees.? 

Subject to the limitation imposed by the king that the members 
should be chosen from among those ‘“‘who engage in commerce,” 
this was a fairly representative gathering.* It was not, however, 
representative of the colonial population as a whole, for it con- 
tained no members of the official class on the one hand, and no 
members of the clergy on the other, although both these elements 
were highly influential in the public opinion of the colony at the 
time. The majority of the members were seigneurs, but it is 
interesting to note that Charron, Vallon, and DesColumbiers, the 
three échevins of Quebec, were among those appointed. 

Such as it was, this body marks the nearest approach that New 
France ever made to a representative assembly. On no other 


1 Jugemens et déliberations du conseil souverain, vol. II, pp. 247-248. The various 
names are badly mis-spelled in the Council’s records. 

2 Tbid., vol. II, pp. 253-254. It appears, however, that there were four absentees 
in all, the fourth being Francois Berthelot, seigneur of the Island of Orleans. On the 
other hand, Pierre Picoté de Belestre was present and took part in the proceedings of 
the assembly although there seems to be no record of his appointment by the Sovereign 
Council. 

3 There appears to be no warrant for the statement in the Abbé Latour’s Vie de 
Laval (p. 58) that Governor Frontenac handpicked the members of this little assembly, 
convoked them in his own house, and had them sign whatever he wished. The gather- 
ing contained some members whom Frontenac would assuredly not have appointed had 
he possessed entire discretion, and five of them expressed opinions quite at variance 
with those known to be held by the governor. 
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occasion, either before or after 1678, did the French govern- 
ment authorize the submission of any question of public policy 
to an assembly of colonists. Such matters were in most instances 
settled at Versailles without any preliminary attempt to discover 
the mind of the colony; in some cases they were left to the dis- 
cretion of the Sovereign Council or the royal officials. For this 
reason the Brandy Parliament of 1768 has an historical significance 
quite apart from the question with which its members were 
immediately concerned.! 

The members having assembled at two o’clock in the afternoon 
of October 10, 1678, the royal instructions were read. A mem- 
orandum, prepared in France by order of the king, setting forth 
in general terms the scope and difficulties of the question at 
issue, was also placed in the hands of each member.?- No debate 
took place, and no votes were taken, Each member was asked 
to state his opinion, and a summary of each opinion was there- 
upon written down. The whole record, or procés verbal, was then 
attested by the greffier of the Sovereign Council and forwarded 
to the king. 

Alexandre Berthier and Pierre de Sorel, two well-known 
seigneurs, were the first to be called upon. Both stated their 
opinion that it was necessary to sell brandy to the Indians for 
the reason that if the French did not do so, the Iroquois would 
procure it from New Holland, and use it in trade with those Indians 
who were within the French sphere of influence, particularly 
around Cataraqui where they had brought forty barrels of it 
during the preceding summer, the French having refused to give 
these Indians any brandy ‘‘on account of the scruples which the 
Bishop had put into their minds’. If the Indians were bound to 
obtain brandy anyway, these two seigneurs argued, the French 
ought to supply it, for the Indians would then obtain ‘‘brandy of 
a better grade’’, and the French would get their furs in the bargain. 
Berthier and Sorel went on to point out, moreover, that Indians 


1 Parkman, in his discussion of the brandy trade, devotes only eight lines to this 
gathering. He gives the date wrongly as October 26, 1676 (Old Régime in Canada, 
vol. II, p. 127). 

2 This memorandum, which is entitled, Mémoire fait par ordre du Roy sur la difficulté 
de la traitte des boissons aux Sauvages dans le Canada ou Nouvelle France, is dated May 24, 
1678. A copy may be found in Correspondance Générale, 1673-1678, séries C, I, vol. 
14, p. 308. It merely sets forth, in a general way, the principal arguments which had 


been advanced for stopping the trade on the one hand, and for permitting it to continue 
on the other. 
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could drink brandy and nevertheless remain ‘very good 
Christians’, as was demonstrated by the fact that the savages 
who had settled at La Prairie de la Magdelaine, Montreal, and 
Lorette did not ordinarily get drunk, ‘‘although they can drink 
whenever they have a mind to’”’. As for offences due to drunk- 
enness among the Indians, Berthier and Sorel declared that they 
had no knowledge of any single crime during six years. If the 
French should suppress the sale of brandy to Indians within the 
confines of the colony, these savages would go off to rejoin their 
own tribesmen, the French thereby losing their furs and their 
labour. The truth was, however, that these sedentary Indians 
along the St. Lawrence supplied very little in the way of furs and 
practically no labour for the cultivation of the lands. 

Sidrac Dugué, a former officer of the Carignan regiment, 
seigneur of Isle de Ste. Thérése, and later of Mille Isles, reiterated 
the argument that the Indians would get their liquor somewhere. 
If the French did not give it to them they would “go off to the 
English and Dutch, who, instead of giving them a knowledge of 
the Gospel, will make them fall into heresy’. Dugué, further- 
more, claimed to have personal knowledge that hundreds of 
Iroquois were taking their pelts to ‘‘foreigners’’ because the French 
would not give them brandy. 

The next to bear testimony were Jean-Baptiste Le Gardeur de 
Repentigny and René Robineau de Bécancour, both of them well- 
known seigneurs who engaged at times in fur-trading as a side 
issue. They likewise held the traffic in eau-de-vie to be ‘‘necessary”’ 
at the trading depots becau’se the prices of other goods used in the 
trade had been greatly raised and only by bartering brandy could 
the fur traffic be made to yield a profit. They were agreed, never- 
theless, that the coureurs-de-bois ought to be prohibited from taking 
brandy into the wilderness. Repentigny and Bécancour repeated 
the warning that if the Indians were allowed to go off to the English 
and Dutch for their intoxicants, they would be instructed in 
“bad religion’. This, throughout the whole controversy, was 
the stock argument of publicans and sinners. The only alterna- 
tives, according to the traders, were brandy and the true religion 
from the French, or rum and heresy from the English. 

As for crimes among the redskins it was the opinion of Repen- 
tigny and Bécancour that native savagery, and not alcohol, was 
the underlying cause, as was shown by the fact that murder and 


polygamy were not at all unknown among tribes which obtained 
no liquor. 
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Jean Crevier, Sieur de St. Francois, suggested that the pro- 
hibition of the liquor trade would be ‘“‘a great wrong to 
the country”’ in that it would cause a large number of Indians to 
move away from the French spheres of influence, thus depriving 
the people of a ‘‘great profit’’ which belongs to them. Crevier, 
too, declared his conviction that drunkenness was not an important 
cause of redskin depravity, as witness the case of the Ottawas who 
‘daily commit all sorts of crimes,”’ he said, although these Indians 
were under the instructions of the Jesuits. 

The testimony of Pierre de St. Ours added little to that already 
recorded. He was in favour of unrestricted trade. 

Picoté de Belestre, who spoke next, pointed out that the way 
to prevent disorders among the Indians was to punish those who 
committed crimes, rather than to stop the liquor traffic. Most 
of the murders in the Indian territories have sprung from “‘revenge, 
which is their dominating passion’. Moreover, the colony had 
found, during the years in which the brandy trade was repressed, 
that many Indians took their furs to the English and thus injured 
the trade upon which the inhabitants of New France depended for 
their subsistence. 

Roger des Columbiers, one of the Quebec échevins, painted a 
dismal picture of what would happen if the trade were stopped. 
Such action, he predicted, would mean ‘‘the destruction of the 
country and the ruination of commerce.’’ The Indians, deprived 
of brandy, would ally with the English and make war on the French. 
His colleague, Claude Charron, endorsed this opinion. The 
savages, rebuffed by the French, would take their furs to the 
“neighbouring nations’, from whom they would obtain not only 
liquor but ‘‘perhaps arms to make war on the colony’’. A decree 
of prohibition, according to Charron, could not be enforced any- 
how. It might stifle legitimate trade, but boot-leggers would 
swarm into the wilderness in spite of any decrees. Chorel de 
St. Romain concurred in this general opinion, adding that even 
among the best-behaved people it was customary to conclude a 
bit of trading by drinking together. His solution of the whole 
question was to gallicize the Indians, inducing them to live among 
the French and be instructed there by the missionaries. The 
colony was already deep enough in misfortune, he thought, without 
having its trade flattened by restrictions at the behest of the 
bishop. 

A somewhat novel argument was put forth by Pelletier de La 
Prade. The question, he declared, was not merely a matter of 
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expediency but of conscience, and in the colony there were many 
consciences which did not approve of restrictions already placed 
upon the trade. The result was that quarrels among the people 
had resulted; neighbours had been obliged to accuse their neigh- 
bours; restrictions were being applied and proposed which the 
consciences of many people did not approve. La Touche- 
Champlain added nothing of value to the discussion, his only 
contention being that if drink caused disorders among the Indians, 
the remedy was to punish the savages who made the disturbances, 
rather than to abolish the liquor trade. 

Jarret de Verchéres set forth his views at some length. He 
believed that restrictions would be of no avail because ‘‘the 
people could not suffer their profits to be passed to distant nations’’. 
In spite of their scruples they would circumvent the prohibitions. 
Since, therefore, the Indians were bound to obtain liquor through 
illicit channels, it would be better to treat them like men and 
give it to them openly. As for drunkenness and crimes the way 
to prevent these things was to let the Indians know the royal 
authority and realize that vices bring due punishment. 

The most elaborate statement was that made by the explorer 
La Salle. There was no mistaking his attitude on the subject. 
He was for trade and transportation without restraint, such action 
“being necessary to preserve peace and commerce.” If the 
transportation of liquor to the wilderness were not permitted, the 
right to sell it at the French settlements would be of little value 
because many of the Indians buy it to sell among their own people. 
It was for laymen, La Salle urged, and not for the clergy to decide 
what was the best policy in matters of commerce. Then La Salle 
proceeded to cite some statistics. The commerce of Canada, he 
said, consisted of sixty to eighty thousand beavers per year. 
The people who bought brandy numbered about 20,000 souls. 
A beaver skin cost, ordinarily, a half litre of brandy. From this 
it could readily be seen, La Salle argued, that either each Indian 
drank very little or else brandy brought in a large proportion of 
the pelts. If each Indian drank only a pint per year, it would 
account for one-quarter of the entire trade in beaver skins. Dis- 
turbances among the savages occurred so infrequently, he said, 
that they gave no real ground for prohibiting the liquor trade at 
the cost of the country. The Indians who were within the settled 
limits of the colony, numbering more than eight hundred in the 
villages of La Prairie de la Magdelaine, La Montagne de Montréal 
and Lorette, had not committed excesses, which showed, according 
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to La Salle, a greater spirit of law and order among them than 
prevailed in many French towns. Drunkenness among the 
Indians, La Salle declared, was far more common in New Eng- 
land, and certain Iroquois deputies had told Governor Andros 
of New York that their people were withdrawing into the French 
territories to escape the debauchery and disturbances which came 
from the free use of liquor in territories adjacent to the English 
and Dutch settlements. 

The twenty thousand Indians with whom the French main- 
tained trading relations were, according to La Salle’s testimony, 
relatively well-behaved. They created, in five or six years, less 
disturbance than often took place ‘‘at two or three public fairs in a 
little Breton town.’’ Many of the Indians drank no brandy them- 
selves but merely bought it to re-sell afar off and bring back pelts 
forit. When restrictions had been placed upon the trade disorders 
had increased, not diminished. The chief sinners had been the 
boot-leggers (vagabons) who gave the Indians cheap stuff at high 
prices and thus caused bad feeling among the tribes. If the trade 
were shut off, La Salle predicted that war with the Iroquois 
would be unavoidable because the high cost of merchandise would 
fill them with distrust. 

Thus far, opinions had run in the same groove. There were 
five dissenters, however, and these now made themselves heard. 
Nicholas Duplessis-Gatineau was opposed to the continuance of 
the trade, believing that it spelt the ruin of religion. The Indians 
got drunk continually, neglected the sacraments and their prayers, 
and lived like unbelievers. The trade meant damnation for white 
and red men alike. Brandy did not serve the best interests of 
trade, in Gatineau’s opinion. The Indian went into debt to get 
liquor; in two months he would spend more on drink than would 
suffice to maintain his family for two years. Vallon, the Quebec 
échevin, seconded GAatineau’s views. The trade ought to be for- 
bidden. [It led to great disorders. Louis Jolliet was of the 
same opinion. The transportation of brandy into the Indian 
country should be forbidden “under penalty of death’. But 
letting the Indians have a little liquor at the homes of the French 
inhabitants was another thing, and Jolliet would have this toler- 
ated, provided due care be taken ‘‘not to make them drunk’”’. 
His experience was that some Indians used liquor wisely, but that 
very few of them were in this category. Jacques Le Ber was of 
substantially the same mind. He would allow the Indian to 
obtain liquor in a Frenchman’s home but would forbid all trans- 
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portation of it to the woods. The argument that liquor served to 
attract the confidence of the Indians Le Ber knew to be nonsense. 
The contrary was more nearly the truth. The furs would come 
to the French, he believed, whether they gave brandy for them or 
not. 

Jean Bourdon de Dombourg, a leading seigneur who had served 
as surveyor-general of the colony, was the last to state his views. 
He was unalterably against the trade. Prohibition would put an 
end to disorders; the savages would live in peace; they would not 
stop trapping pelts for want of a little brandy. Moreover, 
the French would then devote themselves to the tilling of the soil 
and the country would prosper. The trade was not only taking 
men off the land but it was debauching all who engaged in it. 
Drunken Indians were committing all sorts of crimes and were 
being ruthlessly cheated by the traders. Bourdon’s plea that the 
trade injured the country by drawing the best blood of the country 
away from the tillage of the soil was the most sensible thing said 
in the entire day’s proceedings. 

The assembly, judged by its expression of individual opinions, 
stood fifteen to five. The ‘‘wets’’ outweighed their opponents 
three to one. Whether this was indicative of the general feeling 
among the people of the colony in 1678, no one can safely say. 
At any rate the minutes of the gathering were duly authenticated 
and sent home to the king. They undoubtedly influenced the 
subsequent policy of the home authorities as regards the Indian 
trade. The precedent would have been a good one to follow 
in the determination of other matters, but no similar assembly 
Was ever again convoked in New France. This gathering of 1678 
was unique. A transcript of its procés-verbal is worth printing." 

WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


[Transcript.] 

Procés-verbal de |’assemblée tenue au Chateau de Saint Louis de 
Québec le 10 octobre 1678 et jours suivans au sujet des boissons enyv- 
rantes que l’on traite aux Sauvages. 

Québec, 10 octobre 1678. 

Le dixiesme jour d’octobre mil six cent soixante dix huit, Nous 

Jacques Duchesneau, Chevalier Conseiller du Roy en ses Conseils, 


1 This document, so far as I can ascertain, has never been published heretofore. 
although some authors have given. quotations from it, notably Professor Mack East- 
man in his Church and State in New France (Edinburgh, 1915), pp. 191-195. A MS. 
copy is on file in the Public Archives at Ottawa. 
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Intendant de la justice, police et finances en Canada, et pays de la 
France septentrionalle, En conséquence de 1|’Arrest du Conseil d’Etat 
du Roy tenu 4 Saint Germain en Laye le vingt-deuxiesme May dernier a 
nous envoyé, signé Colbert et commission sur iceluy, signée Louis, Et 
plus bas Par le Roy Colbert, Et scellée du grand sceau de cire jaune, 
adressante 4 Monsieur le comte de Frontenac, Conseiller du Roy en ses 
Conseils, Gouverneur et Lieutenant général pour Sa Majesté en ce pais. 
A nous et aux sieurs Officiers du Conseil Souverain de Québec, par lequel 
Arrest Sa Majesté a ordonné que par mondit sieur le Comte de Fron- 
tenac et nous conjointement avec les d. sieurs Officiers, il sera fait 
assemblée de vingt des plus anciens et principaux habitans du d. pais, 
qui donneront leurs avis sur le commerce qui se fait avec les sauvages 
des vins, eaux de vye et autres boissons enyvrantes, et des conditions 
ausquelles il peut et doit estre interdit ou continué, dont il seroit par 
nous dressé procés verbal, qui seroit signé de mondit sieur le Comte 
de Frontenac, et des officiers du dit Conseil, et envoyé 4 Sa Majesté. 
Nous serions allez aud. Conseil qui se tient dans le Chateau Saint-Louis 
de Québec, dans lequel loge mond. sieur le Comte de Frontenac, ou estans, 
nous aurions représenté les d. arrest et commission, ensemble le mémoire 
fait par ordre de Sa Majesté sur la difficulté de la traite des d. boissons. 
En suite de quoy et aprés les avoir examines, nous aurions tous con- 
jointement convenu que pour leur exécution, les sieurs Berthier, 
escuyer sieur du dit lieu, de Saurel, escuyer sieur de Saurel, Le Gardeur 
escuyer sieur de Repentigny, Robineau escuyer sieur-de Bécancourt, 
et de Portneuf, Pezard escuyer sieur de la Tousche Champlain, Du 
Gué escuyer sieur de Sainte-Thérése, Boucher, escuyer sieur de Boucher- 
ville, De Verchére sieur du d. lieu, Le Bert bourgeois de la ville de 
Montreal, Jolliet bourgeois de cette ville de Québec, Crevier Sr de 
Saint Francois, Boullenger Sr. de St. Pierre, Saint Ours escuyer sieur 
du d. lieu, Picotté Sr. de Bellestre, Saint Romain habitant du dit Cham- 
plain, Duplessis Gastineau habitant du Cap, D’ailleboust escuyer sieur 
de Musseaux, Charron, Le Vallon, et Roger Sr Descoulombiers eschevins 
de la d. ville de Québec, seroient avertis de se trouver aud. Conseil le 
mecredy vingt sixieme du présent mois pour donner leurs avis sur 
la ditte traitte. 

Et avenu le d. jour de Mecredy vingt-sixiesme des d. mois et an 
neuf heures du matin, le d. Conseil estant assemblé. Nous y serions 
allés, o estans pour l’absence des d. sieurs de Boucherville, Desmus- 
seaux et de St. Pierre, le Conseil auroit remis 4 prendre les d. avis a ce 
jourd’huy deux heures de relevée, Et od auroit esté nommé en leur lieu 
et place les sieurs Cavelier escuyer sieur de la Salle, Gouverneur du fort 
de Frontenac, Pelletier sieur de la Prade et Jean Bourdon Sr Dombourg. 
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Et a la dite heure de deux de relevée, tous les sieurs susnommes 
auroient comparu aud. Conseil, ausquels nous aurions fait faire lecture 
par le greffier d’iceluy de |’Arrest et commission cy dessus dattes, En- 
semble du d. Mémoire fait par ordre de Sa Maté sur la difficulté de 
la d. traitte, duquel ils auroient desja eu communication et tiré des copies, 
Ensuite de quoy ils auroient tous donné leurs avis par escrit s¢parement 
d’eux signes. Et qui ont este paraphes par mondit Sieur le Comte de 
Frontenac et nous, qui sont scavoir, ceux des d. Sieurs Berthier et de 
Saurel, qu’ils est nécessaire de donner de l’eau de vye aux Sauvages, 
parce que le transport des boissons se fait dans les lieux esloignez ou 
dans les habitations francgoises, que celuy des lieux esloignes regarde 
les Iroquois qui de tout temps faisant leur commerce avec la Nouvelle 
Hollande en tirent de l’eau de vye, tant par sa proximité que par la 
facilité des chemins, et l’ont en si grande abondance qu’ils en ont trans- 
porté l’esté dernier 4 Cataroquoy quarante barils, par ce que les Francois 
leur en refusoient, a cause du scrupule que met dans les esprits Monsieur 
l’Evesque, et que ce refus n’empesche pas que les Sauvages ne s’enyvrent 
pas avec l’eau de vye hollandoise, et commettent les crimes dont on 
lesaccuse. Mais il est trés préjudiciable au commerce qu’ ils transportent 
aux hollandois, ce qu’on empescheroit aisément si on leur donnoit de 
l’eau de vye qui est bien meilleure que celle de la Nouvelle Hollande, 
Et on les obligeroit par ce moyen d’apporter aux francois toutes leurs 
pelleteries, sans qu’on deust aprehender que la Religion en souffrit, puis- 
que les Sauvages de la praisrie de la Magdelaine, de Montréal et de 
Lorette sont fort bons chrestiens et ne s’enyvrent pas ordinairement 
quoy qu’ils ayent des boissons quand ils veulent. Et que pour ce qui 
concerne les autres Sauvages qui sont dans les habitations frangoises 
depuis Sillery jusqu’au dit Montréal dans l’estendue de soixante lieues, 
qui sont les endroits les plus habituez du pays, au nombre de huit a 
neuf cent, que l’eau de vye ne les empesche pas d’embrasser le christian- 
isme, parce qu’il n’y ena pas un de chrestien, ny ayant point de Mis- 
sionnaires pour les instruire, Et que les d. Sieurs Berthier et de Saurel, 
n’ont pas de connaissance qu’il se soit commis aucun crime depuis six 
ans par les dits Sauvages, causez par l’ivrongnerie, Et que si on ne leur 
traitte pas de l’eau de vye, ils s’en iront demeurer 4 Orange ou est une 
grande partie de leur nation, Et les frangois seront prives de leurs pelle- 
teries et de leur travail pour la culture de leurs terres. 

Celuy des d. Sieur Du Gué, que le d. commerce de l’eau de vye est 
absolument nécessaire pour attirer les Sauvages dans les colonies fran- 
coises, et les empescher de porter leurs pelleteries aux Estrangers, ce 
qui ne peut en aucune facon préjudicier a la conversion des d. Sauvages 
ny a l’augmentation de la Religion. Au contraire, que si cette permis- 
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sion n’est donnée, les Sauvages pouvant trouver de l’eau de vye ailleurs, 
ils s’en iront aux Anglais et Hollandois, qui au lieu de leur donner con- 
naissance de l’Evangile, les obligeront de tomber dans I’hérésie, ou ils les 
laisseront dans leurs superstitions, et ne reviendront plus avec les 
francois. Et qu’il a connoissance qu’il s’est retiré plus de trois cent Iro- 
quois qui estoient a la chasse au long sault sur la Riviére a trente lieues 
de Montréal, faute de leur avoir donné de l’eau de vye, et ont porté 
leurs pelleteries aux Estrangers. 

Ceux des d. Sieurs de Repentigny et de Bécancourt, qu’il faut per- 
mettre les boissons aux Sauvages. Et que ce traficq est nécessaire, 
aux conditions d’empescher les coureurs des bois et vagabons d’en porter 
dans les lieux ou les d. Sauvages font leur chasse, sous de trés rigoureuses 
peines. Et qu’il est d’un extréme besoin pour l’établissement du 
commerce et celuy de la Religion, de leur donner a boire puis 
qu’assurement si on leur en refuse ils s’éloigneront de nous et iront aux 
hollandois et anglois en chercher et y porteront leurs pelleteries, et 
osteront aux habitans francois le benéfice qu’ils en recoivent d’eux par 
ce commerce qui est le seul qui donne quelque profit, a cause de la grande 
cherté des autres marchandises que l’on leur traitte. Et parce qu’ 
allant aux Estrangers ils demeureront dans leur idolatrie, ou au moins 
s’instruiront dans leur mauvaise Religion, que quant a ce qui concerne 
les désordres prétendus, qu’ils n’ont aucune connoissance des meurtres, 
incestes et adultaires que l’on dit estre arrives par la boisson depuis qu’ 
elle a esté permise, qu’il est bien vray qu’il y a eu quelquechose de 
semblable parmy des peuple qui ne font aucun usage de ces sortes de 
boissons comme au sault Sainte Marie cing ou six Sauvages violérent 
une femme et ensuite luy coupérent la teste, ce qui est un effet tout pur 
de leur barbarie. Et qu’on a veu l’automne dernier le chef des Otaoiias 
nommé Talon qui avoit sept femmes, et un autre chef des Poutoiiatamis 
qui avait les deux soeurs pour femmes, quoy qu’ils soient au milieu 
des Missions. Et que pour ce qui est du cas réservé, qu’ il n’a fait 
aucun bien, au contraire qu’il n’a servy qu’a jetter du scrupulle dans 
les consciences et causer peut estre la damnation de quelques habitans. 

Celuy du sieur Crevier, que si la traitte de l’eau de vye n’estoit 
permise cela feroit un tort trés considerable au pais en ce que grand 
nombre de Sauvages Sokokis qui sy sont habitues et qui sont eleves 
dans la boisson parmy les Anglois, y retourneroient et priveroient les 
habitans d’un grand profit qu’ils leur aportent, n’ayant aucune connais- 
sance qu’ils passent aucun desordre dans leur ivrongnerie, et s’il en 
arrive, ce n’est point par cette raison, puisque les Outaoiias, qui ne 
font aucun usage de boissons et qui sont instruits par les Jésuites, com- 
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mettent journellement toutes sortes de crimes, ce qui fait voir que 
c’est leur humeur barbare qui les porte a ces méchancetes. 

Celuy du d. sieur de Saint Ours, que le commerce de l’eau de vye 
doit estre libre, afin que les marchands et autres de ce pais puissent 
librement négocier des boissons et autres marchandises pour les 
pelleteries des Sauvages, atendu que ce n’est pas seulement parmy 
eux que l’ivrongnerie arrive, mais dans les lieux les plus polices et remplis 
de chrestiens, et que l’on n’a point encore ouy dire que |’on eust fait 
un cas réservé pour des marchands s’ils ont vendu des boissons a des 
gens qui en ayent abusé. 

Celuy du dit sieur de Belestre, qu’on ne doit pas faire de difficulté 
de donner de la boisson aus d. Sauvages, mais qu’on les doit chatier 
quand ils commettront des désordres causes par l’ivrongnerie ou autre- 
ment, par ce que la pluspart des meurtres qui se sont commis n’ont 
esté par la boisson seulement, mais par vengeance qui est leur passion 
dominante et par un esprit malicieux. Outre que depuis deux ans 
qu'on a voulu restreindre les d. boissons, les Sauvages se sont retires 
dans leurs pais pour avoir plus de facilité a porter leurs pelleteries aux 
Anglois, ce qui cause un grand préjudice au commerce que font les 
habitans de ce pais qui n’ont que ce seul trafic pour la subsistance de 
leurs familles, et qu’il est trés difficile de faire son salut tant que le cas 
réservé subsistera, atendu qu’on ne peut s’empescher de donner de la 
boisson aus d. Sauvages. 

Celuy du d. Descoulombiers, que la traitte de l’eau de vye doit 
estre permise parce qu’autrement ce seroit la destruction du pais, que 
le commerce se ruineroit, d’autant que les Anglois et Hollandois en 
traittent avec les Sauvages et ont en échange leurs pelleteries en leur 
fournissant des boissons et des marchandises, et que s’ils ne trouvoient 
parmy les habitans de cette colonie leurs besoins, ils se retireroient parmy 
les d. nations, hollandoises et angloises, et nous feroient la guerre. 

Celuy du d. Sieur Charron, que la d. traitte des boissons doit estre 
permise, parce que si on ne donne de |’eau de vye aux Sauvages ils en 
trouveront chez les nations voisines, ensemble des hardes et peut estre 
des armes pour faire la guerre a cette colonie. Et que s’il est défendu 
de porter des boissons dans les bois, ce sera un procés qui ne se dessidera 
pas sitost, doutant fort qu’on le pust empescher, Et ce seroit donner lieu 
a tous les libertins et volontaires d’aller dans les bois avec plus d’avidité 
et mesme de se ranger du costé des Estrangers en privant les habitans 
de la d. traitte des boissons. 

Celuy du d. Sr. Romain, qu’il est trés prejudiciable au pais de défendre 
la d. traitte, tant pour son accroissement que pour I'intérest des habitans, 
atendu que parmy les peuples les mieux polices, on termine beaucoup de 
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Marchez et comptes et on entretient l’union en beuvant ensemble, 
Et que ne laissant par la liberté aux Sauvages de vivre comme nous, ils 
ne se feront jamais Chrestiens, quoy qu’ils demandent des missionaires 
et qu’on pust espérer que par les bonnes instructions qui leur seront 
données, avec les bons exemples qu’ils auront devant eux, ils vivront 
parmy les francois, qui les retireront des grands désordres ou l'on dit 
que quelques uns se sont portez, qu’il y en a des marques a la praisrie 
de la Magdelaine, puisque les Sauvages qui y sont raisonnent bien et ne 
se laissent point tromper dans le commerce qu’ils font de leurs pelleteries 
et acheptent librement des boissons des frangois. Ce qui fait voir que 
tant qu’il y aura des lieux établis connue celuy de la praisrie de la Magde- 
laine et de Lorette, ce seront autant de séminaires pour |’instruction 
des Sauvages qui y seront esleves. Et qu’il y a en tous lieux des Péres 
qui travaillent pour la gloire de Dieu et le service du Roy, y ayant assez 
de malheureux dans le pais sans que le cas réservé de Monsieur |’Evesque 
en face davantage, qui sont au désespoir de mourir sans secours, les 
prestres n’en ayant pas le pouvoir de leur en donner. 

Celuy du dit Sr. de la Prade, que bien éloigné de former des dificultés 
sur la d. traitte de boissons, elle doit estre permise, tant pour ce qui 
regarde les consciences, que la liberté du commerce. Ce seroit un mal 
trés grand si on la défendoit, et qu’il scait par expérience que depuis les 
défences qu’on a faittes d’en donner en toute liberté, il est arrivé de 
grandes divisions parmy les peuples. Et les consciences n’ont pas seule- 
ment eu les embaras que leur avoit causé le cas réservé, mais encore ceux 
que leur ont donné les querelles arrivées entre les familles, qui ont obligé 
les voisins d’accuser leur voisin, afin qu’on ne leur fit pas porter aucune 
des peines contenues dans les Ordonnances qui ont esté rendues sur ce 
sujet. 

Celuy du dit Sieur de la Tousche Champlain, qu’il est bon de donner 
4 boire aux Sauvages, mais que ceux qui leur en traitteront se réglent 
sur ce sujet, et que si les Sauvages font quelque désordre, qu’ils soient 
punis suivant le délict et de la maniére qu’on chfatie les francois. Et 
qu’a l’egard du cas réservé, qu’il est bon qu’il ne subsiste pas, a cause de 
l’embaras qu’il cause aux consciences, et qui n’empesche pas qu’on ne 
donne de |’eau de vye aux Sauvages. 

Celuy du d. Sieur de Verchéres, que la d. traitte doit estre entiérement 
permise, tant des d. boissons comme des autres marchandises, estant 
extrémement utile au commerce du pais. Et pour donner le repos aux 
consciences qui depuis plusieurs années ont esté troublées parce qu’on 
n’a pu empescher les personnes qui en paraissoient les plus esloignées 
de faire ce commerce, voyant bien que ce n’étoit qu’un mistére qui con- 
tinueroit s’il n’y estoit pourveu par Sa Majesté. D’autant qu’en premier 
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lieu, le cas reservé a fait un trés grand tort au d. commerce, les habitans 
ne pouvant souffrir qu’on emportast le proffict chez les Nations esloignes, 
et qu’ils n’ont fait aucune difficulté de passer par dessus toutes considéra- 
tions, quoy qu'il leur reste du scrupule. Ce qui les a obligez d’estre 
plusieurs années sans s’approcher des sacremens. En second lieu, 
que l’on fait croire que les Sauvages ont une grande avidité pour la 
boisson, ce qui devroit estre parce qu’elle ne leur est donnée qu’en 
cachette pour leur argent, et que cette maniére d’agir leur fait connoistre 
qu’on les traite en bestes et qu’on veut les distinguer des francois. Ce 
qui leur peut donner occasion de s’en esloigner. Et que si on usoit 
autrement, on les obligeroit 4 vivre comme nous et a nous servir. Et 
que loin que cette liberté de traitter de la boisson les empesche d’embras- 
ser nétre Religion, elle les y porteroit, ce qui se prouve par les nations 
Outaouases qui ne sont point enclins a boire et chez lesquels on n’a pas 
fait de grands progrez, que quant aux désordres que la dite traitte cause, 
ils sont en petit nombre a proportion des peuples. Et que lorsqu’ils 
connoissent l’autorité Royalle et la maniére dont on punit les vices, ils 
n’y sont pas communs. 

Celuy du sieur De la Salle, qu’on doit permettre sans réserve la 
traitte et le transport des boissons aux Sauvages, parce qu’elle est 
entiérement nécessaire pour conserver la paix et le commerce, qu’autant 
qu’il est a propos que les juges ordinaires chatient sévérement les dés- 
ordres qui pourroient arriver par cette permission, autant est il a sou- 
haiter que Monsieur |l’Evesque voulut décharger du scrupule du cas 
réservé, qui trouble les consciences, qui met la division dans les familles, et 
cause du scandale sans aucun fruict et sans qu'il y ait lieu d’en espérer. 

Qu’il est de la derniére conséquence pour la tranquilité publique de 
permettre au défendre absolument le transport des boissons sans autre 
réserve que de punir ceux qui feront du désordre. Si on accorde cette 
liberté, parce que le transport seul est important au commerce, la per- 
mission d’en donner dans les habitations estant peu utile, d’autant qu’il 
ne s’en fait pas une grande consommation et que les sauvages n’en 
traittent considérablement que pour la vendre chez eux qui est la seule 
raison que les oblige de venir parmy nous, ny estant pas invites par 
l’envie de boire, en pouvant trouver plus proche et en grande abondance 
chez les Estrangers. 

Qu’on ne peut disconvenir que cette liberté est nécessaire au commerce 
parce que l’usage n’en est point criminel, et que le salut de la colonie en 
dépend qui peut l’autoriser estant une chose indifférente d’elle mesme, 
quoy qu’il en arrive du mal par accident contre l’intention de celuy qui 
s’en sert. Et que c’est aux laiques seulement a descider sur ce qui est 
bon ou mauvais au commerce, et non aux Ecclésiastiques. 
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Et que pour prouver davantage la nécessité du dit transport, on doit 
remarquer que le commerce du Canada consiste en soixante ou quatre 
vingt mil castors par an au plus. Et que les peuples qui acheptent 
la boisson sont au nombre d’environ vingt mille Ames, qu’on ne donne 
ordinairement pour chaque castor qu’une chopine d’eau de vie et qu’il 
suit de cela que si chacun de ces Sauvages la boit seulement par année, 
il en revient au pais le tiers ou le quart de tout ce castor. Et cependant 
les Sauvages ne se pourroient enyvrer qu’une fois ne beuvant que cette 
quantité dont on tireroit vingt mil castors. 

Qu’il est impossible que tous ces Sauvages s’enyvrent, ou qu’ils 
tombent si souvent dans ce désordre ou bien ils acheptent de la boisson 
pour beaucoup plus de vingt mil castors, ce qui fait conclure que ce 
commerce fait la plus grande partie du nostre, ou que les Sauvages s’eny- 
vrent rarement, que s'il est arrivé peu souvent des désordres, ce ne doit 
pas estre un motif suffisant pour en defendre la cause au préjudice du 
repos d’un pais, que ceux qui arrivent par accident doivent éstre chaties, 
mais ce commerce doit estre permis. 

Qu’on ne peut convenir de ce qu’on avance de l’emportement des 
Sauvages pour la boisson, par ce qu’on remarque tous les jours, et 
ce que disent les Missionnaires qui demeurent d’accord qu'il y a treize 
ou quatorze cent Iroquois et Hurons qui vivent avec nous, il y en a plus 
de huit cent de ceux qui composent les bourgades de la praisrie de la 
Magdelaine, de la Montagne de Montreal et de Lorette qui se sont 
entierement retires de la débauche depuis quatre ou cing ans qu’ils y 
demeurent, ce qui marque une disposition a la discipline et a l’ordre 
bien plus raisonnable que celle de plusieurs francois. Ce que les députes 
sauvages qui furent entendus il y a peu de temps par mon d. sieur le 
Comte de Frontenac et nous confirmérent et raporterent que l’ivrong- 
nerie estoit plus soufferte dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, que parmy nous, 
puis qu’ils assurérent avoir dit au Sieur Andros, Gouverneur de Manatte 
qu’ils s’estoient retirez avec nous pour esviter la débauche et le grand 
débordement ou plusieiurs de leurs compatriottes vivoient au sujet de 
l’eau de vye dans le voisinage des Anglais et Hollandois. 

Qu’il ne faut que faire réflexion sur ce que les francois feroient dans 
la débauche s’ils n’éstoient retenus par l’aprehension des loix, et en 
faire comparaison a ce qui arrive parmy les sauvages qui vivent dans 
l’impunité. Et on verra que vingt mil de ces Barbares qui n’aprehendent 
aucune punition dans leur pays ne commettent pas tant de désordres dans 
cing ou six ans qu’ils en arrive dans deux ou trois foires d’une petite ville 
de Bretagne. 

Qu’il est certain et qu’il a connoissance qu’il y a grand nombre de 
Sauvages qui ne boivent jamais de vin ny d’eau de vie, et qui n’en 
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acheptent que pour l’aller revendre bien loin et en apporter les pel- 
leteries. ' 

Que les désordres sont si peu fréquents qu’a peine en trouverra on sept 
a huit depuis six ans, qui sont plutost l’effet de leur barbarie que des 
boissons qu’ils acheptent. Et qu’il en arrive beaucoup plus souvent 
dans les Nations qui n’en usent point, a cause qu’elles sont bien plus 
esloignées de nous, qu’elles ne connoissent pas nos maniéres, ausquelles 
elles s’accoutument peu a peu. Ce qui se connoist manifestement par 
ce que pendant la plus grande rigueur des Ordonnances les d. desordres 
estoient plus connus que depuis qu’elles ont esté révoqueés. 

Qu’ il est certain que cette liberté du transport des boissons diminuera 
le désordre, parce qu’on ostera le moyen aux libertins de les aller com- 
mettre avec les Sauvages, qui par leur interest aimeront mieux venir 
achepter de la boisson a bon marché dans les habitations, que de s’arrester 
aux vagabons qui ne leur en peuvent donner que tres peu et bien chére- 
ment. Et ce sera le moyen que les honnestes gens qui feront ce com- 
merce en toute sfireté s’oposeront au prejudice qu’y causeroient les 
vagabons. 

Qu’il est important qu’il fase remarquer qu’estant obligé a la con- 
servation du poste que Sa Majesté luy a confié, que si le transport des 
boissons est interdit, la guerre est infaillible avec les Iroquois dans trés 
peu de temps, a cause de la cherté des denrées, ainsi que les lettres des 
Missionaires le portent. Et qu’il doit tout apréhender si on leur reffuse 
d’autre moyen de les attirer pour leur oster la deffiance qu’on leur inspire. 

Celuy du dit Duplessis Gasteneau qu’il ne faut traitter aucune eau 
de vye aux Sauvages, d’autant que cette traitte ruine la Religion, 
parce qu’on les a veus autrefois assidus aux priéres et a la frequentation 
des sacremens, et que maintenant ils vivent comme des athées et com- 
mettent toutes sortes de crimes, ce qui procéde de l’ivrongnerie con- 
tinuelle dans la quelle ils sont, que la ditte traitte met les francois et sau- 
vages dans un estat de damnation, les uns par le mépris qu’ils font des 
ordres de |’Eglise, et les autres par ce qu’ils ne boivent que pour s’enyvrer, 
que cette traitte ruine le commerce, par ce que Sauvages s’endettent de 
tous costez pour boire et qu’un d’eux depense plus en boisson dans deux 
mois, qu’il ne feroit en deux ans pour l’entretien de sa famille. 

Celuy du d. Sieur le Vallon, qu’il est nécessaire que la dite traitte 
soit défendue par ce que les Sauvages et sauvagesses comettent de 
trés grands désordres, ce qui fait que les frangois vont dans les bois pour 
leur en traitter. 

Celuy du dit sieur Jolliet, qu’il faut défendre, sur peine de la vie, de 
transporter des boissons dans les bois au devant des Sauvages qui com- 
mercent avec les francois. Comme aussy aus dits sauvages d’en emporter 
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mais qu’il soit permis aux habitans de leur en donner dans les maisons 
et aux lieux ou |’on traffique avec modération, esvitant de les enyvrer. 
Et s'il arrive quelques désordres, qu’ils soient chatiez. Et qu’il n’est 
pas vray de dire que tous les Sauvages s’enyvrent, quelques uns en usant 
bien, comme ceux qui sont parmy nous, d’autres mesme en font traffic 
et acheptent de l’eau de vye aux habitations et la portent dans les bois 
vendre ou eschanger de castor, dont ils ont ensuite de la boisson et des 
marchandises, qu’il est vray qu’il s’en trouve peu de ceux cy, et que de 
deux cent, il n’y en a pas trois. 

Celuy du dit sieur le Bert, que l’on pourroit donner la liberté de 
traitter de l’eau de vye dans les maisons avec modération et d’empescher 
que les francois et les Sauvages n’eussent point la liberté d’en transporter 
dans les bois ny dans les cabanes. Et que pour ce qui est allégué que la 
liberté de donner des boissons a boire aux Sauvages est un moyen pour 
les attirer a la foy, qu’il soutient au contraire que c’est plutost une 
opposition. Et qu’a l’esgard du commerce, qu’on leur en traitte ou non, 
c’est toujours la mesme chose, et que leurs pelleteries tomberont toujours 
entre les mains des habitans. 

Et Celuy du dit sieur Dombourg, que si la traitte des boissons est 
défendue on ne verra point de désordres, que les Sauvages vivront en 
paix, qu’on ne s’arrestera plus a attraper leurs pelleteries pour un peu 
de boisson qu’on leur donne, et que les francois s’adonneront a la culture 
des terres, ce qui sera cause que le pais fleurira, qu’au contraire si la dite 
traite est permise, le pais déchoira, bien loin d’augmenter, et Dieu sera 
trés mal servy, parce que les Sauvages ne boivent que pour s’enyvrer, que 
lorsqu’ils sont yvres, ils commettent beaucoup de crimes et incestes, les 
enfans tuent leurs péres, violent leurs soeurs, les méres tuent leurs enfans, 
et les femmes se prostituent pour une chopine d’eau de vye, que si la 
liberté de cette traitte est accordée on ne verra que des coureurs des bois 
pour en traitter, que c’est un grand péché de donner pour vingt sols d’eau 
de vye en échange de six a sept francs de Castor, et que, lorsque les dits 
Sauvages ont beu, ils vendent tout ce qu’ils ont, et donnent quelque fois 
un fusil pour demy septier d’eau de vye, que cela est si vray qu’on ne 
void plus tant de Sauvages depuis qu’ils traittent des boissons, comme 
il y en avoit auparavant, par ce qu’ils en boyvent en’ si grande quantité 
qu’ils en meurent. Et cette passion de boyre empesche leur conversion, 
par ce que depuis qu’ils y sont accoutumez, ils ne veulent plus faire autre 
chose, ny entendre parler de Dieu. 

Dont et de tout ce que dessus. Nous avons dressé le présent procés 
verbal, pour iceluy envoyé 4 Sa Majesté, estre par elle ordonné ce qu’ il 
appartiendra, les jour et an susdits. Et sont les dits avis signez et para- 
phez, demeurez attachez au présent procés verbal. Et ont signé Fron- 
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tenac, du Chesneau, Rouer Villeray Le Gardeur Tilly, Damours, Du- 
pont, de Peiras, C. de Bermen, D’auteuil, et Peuvret. 

Collationné a l’original demeuré ez liasses du. Greffe du dit Conseil 
Souverain, par moy Conseiller Secrétaire du Roy et Greffier en chef au dit 
Conseil. A Québec le vingt uniéme Aoust mil six cent quatre vingt 
treize. 

PEUVRE1 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Outline of History, being a Plain History of Life and Mankind. 
By H.G. WELis. Twovols. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1920. 
Pp. xix, 648; x, 676. ($12.) 
For six months now Mr. H.G. Wells’s Outline of History has been running 
the gauntlet of the reviewers. It was hailed by the general public with 
great acclaim. The book had the supreme merit of being interesting, 
and it was something that an author should compel literally hundreds of 
thousands of people to read from cover to cover two good-sized volumes 
which professed to contain the salient things in the ‘‘plain history of 
Life and Mankind”, beginning with “‘the Making of our World’, and 
ending with a prophecy of the federal government of the whole world 
and a suggestion of the means by which it may be brought about. Mr. 
Wells’s book does not lack boldness of conception and execution. He 
had to face the criticism not merely of the experts in history but also of 
experts in physical science, for his earlier chapters explain the origin of 
man in the great scheme of nature. Even adverse critics are obliged 
to admit that Mr. Wells restates accurately the information which he 
derives from his authorities. He has vivid insight, and his acute mind 
seizes quickly the vital things in hisenquiry. Mr. Hilaire Belloc under- 
took a terrific onslaught on Mr. Wells’s history, and claimed the right as 
an expert to denounce it as reflecting Victorian Oxford. But those 
who followed the controversy would probably agree that the evidence of a 
muddled mind convicted not Mr. Wells but his assailant. 

The half is already fulfilled of Mr. Belloc’s prophesy regarding the 
Outline: ‘‘It will have a prodigious vogue in its own world and an early 
grave.”’ If the other half prove to be true, it will not alter the fact that 
perhaps a million minds have already received whatever of suggestion 
and enlightenment the book contains for them; and this influence will 
continue, no matter how soon the yawning grave of oblivion closes 
on the work itself. Mr. Wells has done his bit to explain to the men of 
to-day how their society came to be what it is. He estimates the values 
of all phases of human society in all continents. He shrinks from nothing. 
He is as ready to explain the course of past events in China, India, and 
Egypt, as he is to tell us what Greece and Rome and England have done. 
Saul and Jonathan rub shoulders here with Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander. Jesus of Nazareth is explained side by side with Mahomet; 
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and Jengis Khan is outlined as fully as Napoleon Bonaparte. It is a 
marvellous canvas. Mr. Wells never shows any doubt of himself. 
He has, it is true, employed critics like Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
Ernest Barker, and Sir H. H. Johnston to warn him of pitfalls, but he is 
as ready to differ from as to agree with them. 

Mr. Wells has irritated the historians. Mr. Belloc takes a fling at 
his ‘‘sincere faith in the manuals.’’ Certainly he hasconsulted the most 
recent manuals. Of this the historians who themselves write manuals 
should not complain. The difference between them and Mr. Wells is 
that, in writing the manuals, after consulting various and contradictory 
sources of information, they were on many things still in doubt. If 
they put their conclusions in a positive form, it was because this was 
necessary if a manual was to be a manual and nota treatise. An intel- 
ligence equally acute might have reached conclusions widely different 
after examining the same evidence. The truth is that the closer we get 
to the varied qualities of a great figure in history the more delicate will 
be seen to be the nuances ot circumstance and capacity which determine 
action. Mr. Wells has not thisinsight. His Alexander and his Napoleon 
are figures jet black. He even goes so far as to say that Napoleon III 
was a more capable man than Napoleon I, and he is not jesting. An 
historian who knew more than Mr. Wells would be less positive. 

Here we touch the vital defect of the work. A brilliant novelist, 
with a powerful and discriminating imagination, with a style which, 
in spite of lack of charm, never lacks lucidity, with an assured literary 
position, undertakes to tell the world the meaning of the really vital 
things which have happened in the history of man. But we have not 
read far before we see that Mr. Wells is standing on a particular part of 
the earth’s surface. He has, every one must admit, amazingly keen 
eye-sight, but inevitably its range is limited. We soon find defects in 
the training of the observer. His outlook is not detached. He is a 
radical, and he can find little good in kings or nobles; he is anti-mili- 
tarist, and therefore he dislikes soldiers; his conception of the Christian 
religion is purely ethical; he has no understanding of that vast hierarchical 
system which for centuries swayed Europe and believed in mysteries 
which to Mr. Wellsseem only nonsense. A chief defect of Mr. Wells as 
an interpreter of world history is that he is always a European. He has 
little understanding of the vitality of the forces in man’s history which 
lie beyond Europe. 

This defect becomes the more glaring the more closely Mr. Wells 
comes to our own time. We can not dispute with him about Jengis 
Khan, for in that field he has as much right to be certain as we have. 
But when he turns to explain America and the self-governing British 
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Empire in history he becomes suburban in outlook. He is not really 
interested. He devotes as many pages to the flight to Varennes as he 
devotes lines to the South African War. He thinks that the time may 
come when the constitution of the United States may be regarded as 
belonging by right to the primitive neolithic age. He thinks that Canada 
stands in much the same relation to England as the state of New York 
does to the federal government at Washington, and that “colonial 
politicians” are hardly fit to have a place in the counsels of the world. 
All this Mr. Wells says with grave cocksureness. When the present is 
interpreted with an outlook so parochial, we wonder what can be the 
value of an Outline of History written from the same point ot view. But 
what other man would have had the courage to tackle such a task and to 
perform it in so coherent a manner? 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


The British Commonwealth of Nations: A Study of its Past and Future 
Development. By H. DuncAN Hatt. London: Methuen & Co. 
1920. Pp. xviii, 393. (10sh. 6d.) 
Mr. HALL’s book is of vital importance to all students of that most 
interesting of constitutional developments, the British Empire, or as 
one would rather have it, the British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
is an admirable summary of the meaning of the past hundred years in 
colonial history. But it is no mechanical narrative. Mr. Hall has his 
very definite point of view, and it must be owned that he goes far to 
convince his readers that he is right. . 

The book had its origin in an investigation conducted by the Fabian 
Society; and is a new proof of the importance of that society as the chief 
stimulus within the Empire to correct processes of political thought. 
It gives a clear, if brief, account of the preliminary stages of imperial 
growth, whereby colonies became Dominions, and Dominions grew 
together into a new type of political organism. Incidentally it reveals 
how large a part Canada played in discovering the government appro- 
priate to the incipient nation, and the full implications of responsible 

' government. 

Mr. Hall joins battle with the federationist school of imperial poli- 
ticians, not fiercely but with determination. He stands for co-operation 
as against imperial federation; and the Curtis school of federationists 
has never been more rationally or damagingly criticized than in these 
pages. For him the loose methods of co-operation have an efficiency 
and elasticity not to be found in the romantic legalism of Mr. Curtis and 
the Round Table. It was once possible to think of the Round Table 
group as applying Fabian Society methods to the study of Empire. 
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But Mr. Hall’s volume, as contrasted with Mr. Curtis’s Problem of the 
Commonwealth, proves that in spite of their socialist creed, the Fabians 
have always possessed a freedom from propagandism, and a fruitful 
openmindedness, which compare very favourably with Round Table 
unwillingness to accept results which do not square with preconceived 
ideas. For Mr. Hall, the whole teaching of the Imperial Conferences, 
and of their culmination in the co-operation of the British nations in 
the war, goes counter to the idea of the federal super-state. He does 
not banish the idea of a federation from his view of imperial politics, 
but for him the world moves very slowly to that very far-off event: 
“We are groping slowly,’”’ he says, “‘towards political and economic 
democracy—towards a new state, towards a new economic and social 
system, and above all towards a new human nature, with a far wider 
range of human sympathy. When the foundations of this new soceity 
are more firmly laid, and when the populations of the Dominions more 
nearly balance that of the United Kingdom, the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth are likely to discover that, in order to achieve their 
common purposes more effectively, they require to establish a super- 
national authority. Then the dreams of Imperial Federation may 
become a practical reality: but it is safe to predict that the Imperial 
Federation which may then be adopted will have to be a broader and a 
much more adaptable form of government than any yet suggested by 
federalists” (p. 225). To which the cynical federalist might add that 
the next ice age may possibly have anticipated this result. 

For the author and for his readers, the central point of interest 
lies in the international bearings of the new British Commpnwealth. 
It was a natural thing for a group of semi-independent states to grow 
to nationhood without a breach of unity. It was a complicated, but 
yet natural, growth which produced the expansible and powerful system 
which operated in 1914. But the co-operative commonwealth had to 
face a new test when it asked the outside world to take it into the League 
of Nations on its own terms. Mr. Hall sees very clearly the dangers 
here, from misunderstanding on the part of others, or from a too easy 
assumption of right on the part of Commonwealth statesmen. He 
demands from our leaders ‘‘that the British peoples should seize the 
first opportunity to set clearly before the whole world, by means of a 
general declaration of constitutional right, the real nature of their 
relationship to ong another within the British Commonwealth.” Apart 
from this clarification of status, he suggests that, within the League 
of Nations, the British model may serve for the erection, not of alliances, 
but of groups of states, held together by natural common interests. 
Each state in this group would have its status of a nation in the League 
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assembly, while the group, like the British unit, would be represented 
on the League council. The chief difficulty here is that the British 
group is not only first in the field, but possesses a solidarity which other 
groups might envy without being able to imitate. And further, unless 
United States endearmeats can turn the Monroe doctrine into some- 
thing more affectionate than it has seemed to be these last hundred 
years, the great Republic may easily find herself a little solitary, and 
continue to grudge the Commonwealth its undeniable six votes. 

We are still too deeply immersed in events to make a habit of pro- 
phecy wise. But Mr. Hall usually keeps on the safe side of prophecy, 
and his book is a challenge to us to watch events, and ourselves, closely. 
Nothing in these last twenty years has been so significant as the share 
taken in shaping and defining the Commonwealth by men of the Do- 
minions. It is possible to hold that not Chamberlain but Laurier, not 
Milner but Smuts, not the British cabinet but the members of the 
Imperial Conferences, have been the true leaders into our present great- 
ness. It is therefore appropriate that a graduate of Sydney University 
should have written the first really adequate account of the operation of 
great recent events on the British Empire. 


J. L. Morison 


Dominion Home Rule in Practice. By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. (The 
World To-Day: No. 8.) Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1921. Pp. 63. 

RARELY does one come across a little book which one can praise so 
unreservedly as this. Within the compass of what is hardly more than a 
pamphlet, Professor Berriedale Keith has set himself the task of des- 
cribing the position of the self-governing Dominions in the British 
Empire; and the way in which he has performed the task affords a 
striking example of condensation and lucidity. Not only has he pro- 
vided a summary of the salient portions of his Responsible Government 
in the Dominions and his Imperial Unity and the Dominions, but he 
has brought these excellent treatises down to date; and all with such 
masterly ease and simplicity that one hardly realizes the weight of 
learning that lies behind every sentence he writes. 

The scope of the book can be briefly indicated. The first chapter 
gives an account of the government of the Dominions, with reference to 
their more or less uniform systems of cabinet government, parliamentary 
rule, and law administration. A second chapter then discusses the 
application of the federal principle in Canada and Australia. Having 
described the political machinery of the Dominions, the author next 
turns to the powers of the United Kingdom. These he discusses under 
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the several heads of foreign affairs, defence, and ‘‘constitutional affairs’ — 
dealing, under the last heading, with constitutional changes, judicial 
appeals, and honours. Lastly, he devotes a chapter to the subject of 
imperial co-operation. 

Naturally, one turns with especial interest to those passages in 
which Professor Keith deals with developments that have arisen since 
his Imperial Unity and the Dominions was published in 1916. It is 
worthy of notice that he lays it down as his opinion that the discussion 
of the question of the appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee 
of the Frivy Council at the Imperial Conference in 1918 “revealed clearly 
that its maintenance is gradually becoming impossible in its present 
form” (p.50). His verdict upon the Imperial War Cabinet is remarkably 
clear-headed. He denies that it possessed ‘‘executive authority through- 
out the Empire similar to that exercised by an ordinary cabinet over its 
territory’’; and he sees no essential difference between the functions of 
the Imperial War Cakinet ard the Imperial War Conference. ‘‘The 
termination of the war has not brought to a close any vitally new exper- 
iment; it has merely removed those special circumstances which gave to 
Imperial consultation a wholly unusual importance. The Imperial 
Defence Committee, which has been resuscitated since the termination 
of active hostilities,and to the meetings of which Dominion representat- 
ives are summoned when matters of interest to the Dominions are under 
discussion, is the natural successor under peace conditions of the Imperial 
War Cabinet”’ (p. 56). 

Professor Keith sees also clearly the implications of the inclusion 
of Canada and the other Dominions in the League of Nations, especially 
as regards their position in the British Empire. ‘‘The League Coven- 
ant,”’ he says, ‘‘while it undoubtedly magnifies the status of the Do- 
minions, at the same time unites them in a closer and more effective 
link with the United Kingdom. Merely as colonies, the Dominions 
undertook no obligation to render active military or naval assistance to 
the United Kingdom ia war—a position from which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
never receded; as members of the League they have undertaker definite 
obligations towards one another and the Empire as a whole”’ (p. 50). 

These are only a few of many interesting and important passages 
which might be quoted from this unpretentious brochure. No student 
of imperial questions should delude himself into ignoring it on account 
of its brevity. As an addendum to the author’s previous work, it is 
part of the essential literature of the subject; and as a handbook of 
imperial politics, one could only wish that it were in the hands of every- 
body. 
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Autonomy and Federation within Empire: The British Self-governing 
Dominions. Prepared under the supervision ot JAMES BRowN 
Scott. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of International Law: Famphlet Series, No. 33.) Washington: 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1921. Pp. xvi, 
352. (Gratis.) , 

Tuis little book is an attempt to place before the public, in the form of 
original documents, the essential tacts in connection with the develop- 
ment and organization of the British Empire, so far as the self-governing 
Dominions are concerned. The ignorance which exists in many 
countries with regard to the true autonomous character of the Dominions 
alone makes the attempt worth while; and the convenience to students 
of British imperial policy in having in brief compendious form a large 
number of the fundamental documents of the British Empire can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The method of selection employed is original. The growth of 
autonomy or self-government is illustrated by means of documents 
drawn from the constitutional history of Newfoundland and New Zea- 
land; and the application of the federal principle is illustrated by refer- 
ence to the fundamental laws governing the constitutions of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. This arrangement has the advantage of 
placing in an easily accessible form the otherwise out-of-the-way docu- 
ments relating to the constitutional history of Newfoundland and New 
Zealand; but it is opea to the objection that the growth of self-govern- 
ment in the British colonies is best illustrated by reference to that colony 
where it was first achieved, Canada. 

In some other respects, the book is open to criticism. The omission, 
in the Canadian section, of the British North America Act, 1915, is 
surely an oversight; and the dates set down in the preface for the ‘‘grant 
of ministerial responsibility” to the various Canadian colonies are 
in several cases incorrect. Neither Ontario (Upper Canada) nor Quebec 
(Lower Canada), for instance, got responsible government “in 1839” 
(p. vi): Lower Canada, indeed, was at that time under the rule of 
an arbitrary nominated council. Nor did British Columbia have to 
wait until “1871” (p. v.) until it got self-government. There were 
only four, not ‘‘five”’ (p. vii), provinces in the original confederation of 
1867; and to say that the remaining provinces were added from time to 
time “‘out of territory already part of the Dominion”’ is very wide of the 
truth. Just as the historical sketch contained in the preface is inade- 
quate, so is the bibliography inadequate. It ignores a large number of 
books of first-class importance, and it lists several books of no importance 
at all. 
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On the other hand, the volume contains a very full and useful index, 
which should be of the greatest value to students using it as a source- 
book. 


Question de Droit: Du Mariage. Par A. A. BruNEAU. Montréal: 
G. Ducharme. 1921. Pp. 290. ($5.00.) 

Mr. JustTICcE BRUNEAU of the Superior Court of the province of Quebec 
at Richelieu, had, in the course of his official duty, to try an action 
brought by a Jew of Montreal named Kaplan, claiming that his marriage 
with a Russian Jewess, Goldstein, was null and void. The plaintiff 
was of the tribe of Levi; the defendant had been divorced in Russia; 
and the plaintiff had married her in ignorance of this fact. By Jewish 
law, a descendant of Levi must not marry a divorced woman; conse- 
quently, on discovery of the fact, the plaintiff left the defendant, and 
sought relief in the civil court. To decide the case, the learned judge 
went over the whole field of the Roman law, the early and mediaeval 
civil law, and the canon law, and even examined the common law. He 
investigated the law of Canada before and after the conquest of 1759- 
60, down to, and including, the latest Dominion and Quebec statutes. 

As his colleague, Mr. Justice Lafontaine, says in his appreciative 
and appropriate introduction, ‘‘Since the notes of his judgment could not 
find a place in the Reports of the Courts, he has conceived the happy 
idea of making them into a book for the common advantage of lawyers, 
theologians, and historians, who can avail themselves of the information 
in full measure’’; and so we have this book of 290 pages, a work in all 
respects worthy of its able and scholarly author. Other writers have 
more or less fully dealt with the provisions of Article 127 of the Quebec 
Civil Code, which is considered to place all religious bodies, Jews not 
excluded, on the same footing, and to subject everyone to the impedi- 
ments against lawful marriage laid down in the rules of his own 
Church or religious society; but the present is by far the most exhaustive 
study of the matter, and Mr. Justice Bruneau has laid all students of 
Canadian law and history under a deep obligation, for the care, dili- 
gence, skill, and accuracy which he exhibits in his book. 

He begins by showing that the Code is substantially a systematized 
statement of the existing law—that the law of the province, at all events 
from and after the Quebec Act of 1774, was substantially the Coutwme 
de Paris, and that in the old French law the jurisdiction of the ecclesiast- 
ical courts was recognized in matters relating to marriage. ‘The 
provisions of our civil code as to marriage, and especially those of 
Article 127, give to it the same religious stamp as the ancient law.’’ 
He then shows by citation of statutes, etc., that the province of Quebec 
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has for nearly a century placed the Jews on the same footing as other 
British subjects. 

The ancient capitularies, ordinances, edicts, and declarations are 
discussed at length, from the time of Childebert I, who in 552 forbade 
marriages “‘entre beau-frére et belle-soeur, et belle-mére,’’ down to the 
Declaration of Louis XV, on November 22, 1730, which aimed to prevent 
and to punish forcible compulsion of women to live with a man (rape) 
or even persuasion to the same (seduction). In this part of the work are 
given the decrees of the Council of Trent; and it will be news to some who 
joined in the outcry against the Ne Temere Decree that the Council of 
Trent actually reduced instead of (as is generally supposed) increasing 
the number of impediments to lawful marriage. 

An exceedingly valuable account is given of the legislation and 
decisions in Canada from 1663 to 1769. But what many will think the 
most interesting, if not the most instructive, part of the book, is the 
section on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada before the promulgation of the Civil Code. The first case 
before the Superior Council at Quebec, raising the question of this 
jurisdiction, was in 1676. Noir Rolland, a Montreal merchant, com- 
plained of the abbé Guyotte, curé of Lachine, who refused him abso- 
lution on the pretext that he had sold brandy to the Indians. Rolland 
betook himself to a Jesuit father, Fremin, at Laprairie, who heard his 
confession, and gave him a certificate, which he sent to Guyotte; but 
Guyotte the following Sunday declared him excluded from the com- 
munion of Christians. In November, 1676, Rolland went to church 
to hear mass, but was ordered out by the curé, and at length forcibly 
ejected as an excommunicate. Here the story ends. Frangois Perrot, 
governor of Montreal in Frontenac’s time, was also accused of selling 
brandy to the Indians; this story is well and entertainingly told. In 
1714 a complaint was made on behalf of a young girl against the Recollet 
curé of Three Rivers, who had charged her with obtaining from the 
celebrated Dr. Sarrazin medicines to relieve her pregnancy. The story 
is told of the extraordinary case of the marriage, in 1711, of Paul de 
Monthéléon, recently arrived from Paris, who could not prove that he 
was not already married, who was therefore denied the marriage cere- 
mony with his fiancée, Marie-Anne-Joseph de Lestringan de Saint- 
Martin, but declared in presence of witnesses that he took her as his 
wife, and thereafter they lived as man and wife, until forbidden so to 
do by the Council. Subsequently the recalcitrant received a letter 
from his mother, setting out that he had not been previously married, 
and giving her consent to marriage with Marie-Anne-Joseph, when, 
upon verification of the letter, the two lovers were sent before the grand- 
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vicaire, there to contract a marriage with the formalities required by the 
Church and the law of the realm. And so we may hope that the bizarre 
“mariage a@ la gaumine”’ ended happily after all. 

It would be impossible even to indicate the treasures, legal, historical, 
and literary, of this learned, and at the same delightful, work. Every- 
one will not agree in all of the author’s statements; the present writer 
cannot; but all will agree that his views are courteously and carefully 
stated, that his quotations of the authorities are accurate and to the 
point, and that there is nothing that savours of intolerance or unfairness. 

The unfortunate ‘‘defenderesse,’’ the Jewess who had divorced her 
husband in Russia, comes in for a crack now and then, but the blows are 
meant not for her, but for the arguments of her counsel; if it is suggested 
that she will ‘‘sans doute’’ veil her face in the presence of an act so dis- 
loyal as the Church of England establishing ‘‘une officialité” in Canada, 
it is simply, crede experto, the judicial way of telling counsel not to make 
fools of themselves. 

The book is well printed; and the proof has been carefully read. 
The only errors which have met the eye are trivial: quam for quem, qui 
for qua, a few letters left out in the French and English texts, and the 
like. 

It is to be hoped that other judges who have made an exhaustive 
investigation into a legal question may be induced to follow the example 
of Mr. Justice Bruneau; we have all too few of such works. There must 
be many instances of research in which it is impossible to set out the 
result in a legal judgment; the present writer has, within the year, read 
many scores of documents in the Public Archives of Canada and else- 
where, to determine a legal question, but could not set out in the judg- 
ment’a fiftieth part of the information so obtained. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Jean-Daniel Dumas, Le Héros dela Monongahéla: Esquisse Biographique. 

Par FraANcis-J. AUDET. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1920. Pp. 135. 
IN part, this brief sketch is controversial. The point at issue is not 
connected directly with the life of Dumas, but only with the information 
his correspondence gives concerning the question as to who was actually 
commandant of Fort Duquesne at the time of Braddock’s defeat. 
This distinction has been assigned to the Sieur de Beaujeu by both 
Shea and the Abbé Daniel. M. Audet thinks that both writers have 
accepted uncritically evidence furnished them to this effect by the 
Beaujeu family, among whom the claim for the Sieur de Beaujeu is 
held as a family tradition. Neither Shea nor the Abbé Daniel made use, 
it is alleged, of the official correspondence relating to the campaigns in 
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the Ohio Valley. In the reports from the French side is a letter, which 
M. Audet reproduces, from Dumas to the Minister of the Marine, 
written by Dumas the year after his defeat of Braddock. The unequi- 
vocal reference in this letter to M. de Contrecoeur as the actual com- 
mandant of the fort, would seem to show that M. de Contrecoeur had 
not by then relinquished his command; although the Sieur de Beaujeu 
had been gazetted as his successor, and was waiting to relieve him at 
the time of Braddock’s advance. To this slight extent M. Audet feels 
he must discount the over-reaching claim put forward in behalf of the 
Sieur de Beaujeu. As between M. de Contrecoeur, the Sieur de Beaujeu, 
and M. Dumas, and the part each took in the victory of the Monongahéla, 
M. Audet’s work now makes a more accurate appraisal possible. 

Occasionally M. Audet betrays a resentful partiality. To the Eng- 
lish advance to the Ohio he gives the character of an unjustifiable 
“invasion.”” The death of the Sieur de Jumonville at the hands of 
Washington’s detachment, becomes an ‘‘assassination,’’ even though 
Garneau, whose narrative M. Audet otherwise follows, is careful to 
balance the French by the English version of that episode. The ex- 
clamation in connection with the campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, 
that ‘‘L’Angleterre a toujours pratiqué la maxime qui veut que la 
victoire aille aux gros bataillons,”’ reads like a gratuitous and meaningless 
comment; unless it is intended as an untoward reflection upon the ethics 
of the English case in the war, on which assumption it is superfluous. 

The explanation suggested for the naming of Fort Granville—that 
it was so called after George Granville, ‘“Vicomte de Lansdowne” (p. 78) 
involves an obvious confusion. The George Granville referred to was 
only Baron Lansdowne. There were, however, contemporary with 
him three Viscounts Granville of Lansdown,—a different peerage,— 
whose primary title was Earl of Bath; but not one of these bore the 
Christian name of George. 

As the biographer of Dumas, M. Audet traces with minute care the 
services of an officer whose achievement in the Ohio Valley and through- 
out the Seven Years’ War was well worth the individual recognition 
that this sketch will now accord him. Of particular interest is a mem- 
orandum, drawn up by M. Dumas in 1761, on the proposed frontiers of 
Canada, for the guidance of the French plenipotentiaries who were to 
negotiate the forthcoming general peace. M. Audet gives the text in 
full at the end of this volume. The insistence with which M. Dumas 
urges the imperative necessity of confining the English to the Atlantic 
side of the Appalachian watershed, is a view that bears pointedly on 
the discussions arising out of the disposition of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys towards the end of the war. C. E. Fryer 
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The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870. By 
WiviiaM SmitH. Cambridge: The University Press. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Co. 1920. Pp. ix, 356. (21sh.) 

THIs important volume travels far beyond the beaten paths of Canadian 

history. It opens up a new and interesting field of information and 

research. At the same time, it throws much light on the political and 
economic life of the country; although it does so from angles for the most 
part quite unfamiliar, but therefore all the more interesting and instruc- 
tive. Several of the more prominent figures in the volume, such as 

Sutherland and Stayner—Canadian deputies of the British Post-Master- 

General—are scarcely known to Canadian students, while other deputies, 

such as Finlaly in Quebec, and the Howes in Nova Scotia, are well- 

kriown figures in Canadian history. 

The volume covers a broader field than the title might indicate. 
The author interprets ‘British North America” as including the British 
period of the older colonies which, in virtue of the Revolution, became 
the United States. In this connection much falls to be related con- 
cerning that well-known and much appreciated deputy of the British 
Post-Master-General, Benjamin Franklin. The historical treatment of 
the pre-revolutionary postal service in the American colonies is both 
interesting and valuable, although occasicnally the author is unable to 
resist the temptation to wander into fields which have but a remote 
connection with the postal service. This is particularly true of the 
treatment of the early stages of the revolutionary struggle, when it is 
sometimes uncertain whether the author is writing the history of the 
postal service or expounding his views of the rights and wrongs of the 
disputes with the Mother Country. What is very essential, however, 
and what the earlier chapters bring out quite fully, is the development 
of the control by the imperial government of the official postal service 
of the North American colonies. This system was automatically 
extended to Canada after the conquest by Franklin himselt, as deputy of 
the British Post Office. His visit to Canada to establish branch offices 
led to his practical acquaintance with the situation of the colony, which 
in turn led to his connection with the nearly successful efforts to iticlude 
Canada in the revolutionary secession. This is merely a sample of 
how such new lines of research may throw additional light on the more 
familiar fields of history. It so turned out that the British system of 
postal control and administration, established under the conditions in 
the American colonies, passed to Canada and was continued there for 
about three-quarters of a century after it disappearance in the original 
colonies. 

In the third chapter is given a very general sketch, with little or no 
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detail, of the means of communication in Canada during the French 
period. What is given has reference mainly to the establishment of the 
few, and for a long time very imperfect high-way routes within the colony. 
Along these, somewhat irregular establishments known as ‘“‘postes’’ 
were provided for the supply of post horses by the maitres de poste 
under the superintendence of the grande voyer for the forwarding of 
vehicles and passengers. Incidentally, of course, correspondence 
might pass in this way, but the forwarding of letters was chiefly under- 
taken by the official messengers. Even the postes, however, were not 
regularly established until well into the eighteenth century. The author 
seems to be unaware of the fact that during the intervals of peace between 
the British and French colonies, in the winter season when there was a 
long interruption of direct communication with France, official dispatches 
and other letters not infrequently passed via the American colonies, 
apparently through arrangements made in London. Thus we find, from 
time to time, that in acknowledging dispatches the Canadian officials 
refer to their being received by way of New York or Boston. After the 
Treaty of Utrecht we find Vaudreuil reporting that he had sent three 
copies of certain papers through New England by three different routes. 
The merchants also sent correspondence through the British colonial 
ports, chiefly via Albany, with which trade communication was constant 
though technically illicit. 

During the period of the revolutionary war communication with 
Nova Scotia became more independent and frequent, concerning both 
the Maritime districts and Canada. For some time after the indepen- 
dence of the United States, their attitude towards Canada was inclined 
to be arbitrary and unaccommodating, hence the necessity for finding, 
if possible, permanent routes of communication between Britain and 
the remaining colonies. This led to a closer, though difficult, connection 
between the Canadian and Maritime provinces, at least during the winter 
when the St. Lawrence was closed. Later, the Americans adopted a 
more accommodating and even friendly disposition, especially as re- 
gards postal communication. Hence after several attempts to rehabili- 
tate the Halifax postal route, both the British and Canadian authorities 
recognized that it was impossible to maintain it in the face of the very 
superior facilities and favourable rates offered by the American routes. 
Many interesting details are furnished as to the various stages in this 
development. 

Naturally much of the volume is occupied with very full and authentic 
accounts of the relations between the British postal authorities and the 
British American service over which they had complete control by sea 
and land. These details illustrate in a very instructive manner, and in 
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quite an independent field from that usually surveyed, the unavoidable 
difficulties which arise from the control of an essentially public service 
by distant officials, unacquainted with local conditions, and naturally 
jealous of their powers and authority. The local deputies of the Post- 
Master-General had naturally to bear the brunt of all the criticism which 
arose from such conditions. When they did not respond to local de- 
mands, sometimes just and reasonable though as often extravagant or 
impossible, they were roundly denounced for what, under the best of 
circumstances in a new country under process of settlement, could not 
be otherwise than an inadequate service. When, however, they took 
upon themselves to meet, as far as possible, the more reasonable of the 
pressing needs, they were apt to be severely called to task by their official 
chiefs for exceeding the letter of their instructions. At the same time 
the most urgent remonstrances and recommendations of a deputy were 
apt to lie Jong unregarded, or suspected of undue bias towards local 
demands. In postal matters, as in other affairs of state, the difficulties 
between representatives of the home government and the popular forces 
were more acute in the Canadas than in the Maritime provinces. There 
was the additional factor that in the maritime provinces the Howes— 
father and son—were more intimately in touch with the executive gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the popular element on the other, through 
their control of the chief organs of public opinion. As between the Howe 
newspapers, however, and their rivals there was much bitter controversy 
over their exercise of the postal patronage. In the Canadas, on 
the other hand, the deputy of the British Office was not very closely 
identified with either party in the general political conflict. The very 
neutrality maintained, for instance, by the Toronto post-master, James 
Howard, led to his dismissal through the intervention of Lieutenant- 
Governor Bond Head, who would not tolerate an official who was not a 
pronounced partisan on his side. An interesting variation on the steady 
conflict between the executive government and the general populace 
during the period of alleged irresponsible government, is found in a 
very sharp conflict between the Deputy-Post-Master-General, George 
Heriot, and the Governor, Sir Gordon Drummond. These sharp differ- 
ences between two arms of the same imperial authority serve to indicate 
that the fundamental difficulties of long-distance administration by 
an arbitrary power not dependent on the suffrages of the people, is not 
due to the natural antagonism between the radical and conservative 
forces in society. It is obviously due to a lack of compensating condi- 
tions as between two irresponsible forces such as an irresponsible 
executive authority on the one hand and an equally irresponsible popular 
demand on the other. 
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One of the most unreasonable positions adopted by the British 
postal authorities, but one to which they clung with great obstinacy, 
was that every extension of the postal service in British America must 
show its capacity to meet the expenses incurred. At the same time little 
or no assistance towards the development of new routes was granted 
from the surplus revenue derived from many of the older and more 
populous sections. The profits from these were steadily remitted to 
London. By custom, also, the Deputy-Post-Master-General was allowed 
to deal with newspaper postage in a quite arbitrary manner and to 
pocket the proceeds as a personal perquisite. These conditions furnished 
a basis for systematic attacks on the postal service, beginning in the 
twenties and continued with varying intensity until the transfer of 
control from the imperial to the provincial governments in 1847. This 
was the direct outcome of the new attitude of the British government 
towards free trade and colonial administration. Thereafter the career 
of the Canadian Post Office is one of domestic history. 

Needless to say, the difficulties of the situation were by no means all 
removed, while, so far as they were, new difficulties arose to take their 
places. But the criticism formerly directed against the home govern- 
ment and its provincial officials was now directed by the public against 
their own representatives. The chief problems to be met in the domes- 
tic control of the postal service, at first under the separate provinces 
and afterwards under Confederation, turned on such matters as its 
connection with the railway and steam-ship services, the reduction of 
postal rates, and the organization of new districts as in the North-west. 

While all difficulties with the home government as to domestic 
features -were removed in the transfer of the service to the provincial 
governments, there remained considerable grounds for negotiation and 
sometimes for more or less sharp controversy, over the ocean service 
and its subsidies. These matters were complicated as usual by differ- 
ences of interest and attitude towards the American ports and routes. 
Such features are all treated very fully and with the usual authorative 
references to original documents. 

The only criticism one has to make of the work has reference to the 
arrangement of the materials. There is a somewhat distressing jump- 
ing backwards and forwards in the treatment of details. Through quite 
unimportant associations of ideas, matters are dragged in, with con- 
siderable detail, before their time, while other matters which should have 
been treated in their contemporary setting are left to be dealt with as 
after-thoughts, and thus interrupt the normal development of the subject. 
This leads also to much repetition, not by reference to past treatment, but 
in the restating of facts in similar language. 
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Apart from such minor defects, however, the volume is a very 
valuable and authoritative contribution to a subject never before ade- 
quately treated, and is likely to continue for many years to be the 
standard work of reference on Canadian postal history. 

ADAM SHORTT 


The Canadian Front in France and Flanders. Painted by INGLIS SHEL- 
DON-WILLIAMs; described by RALF FREDERICK LARDY SHELDON- 
WiiiiaMs. London: A. and C. Black. 1920. Pp. xiv, 208. 
(25 sh.) 

THE general effect of this descriptive account of the Canadian battle- 

fields overseas is pleasing. Author and illustrator have much in com- 

mon. Neither perhaps has much that is new to say, but neither is 

harsh or strident. If the artist’s typical infantryman is more of a 

Cockney than a Canadian, the writer’s outlook too seems English rather 

than cis-Atlantic. Internal evidence suggests that the latter’s first- 

hand knowledge of the front probably dates from the arrival of the 

Fourth Division,—he was certainly at Vimy, the description of which is 

the best thing in the book,—but he has been at considerable pains to 

write accurately of what he did not see, even if he has over-reached him- 
self by adopting eccentric spellings like Paaschendaele and Zonnebek. 

Altogether the book is a pleasant discourse about life in the ranks by a 

sergeant who certainly ought to have been in the officers’ mess, and 

may be described as the kind of war-book that does not need an index 

(and of course has one). 


The Fur Trade of America. By AGNEs C. Laut. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 341; illustrations. ($6.00.) 
Miss Lavut’s book on the fur-trade is in no sense historical; but, as 
a popular account of what the author describes as ‘‘one of the best 
untold stories of American adventure in the wilds and in industry,” 
it deserves at least brief mention here. It is divided into two parts, 
the first of which deals with the various kinds of furs, and the second 
with some phases of the process whereby these furs are brought into the 
market. One chapter, for instance, is devoted to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, ‘‘the greatest fur company of the world’’; others describe the 
life of the trapper, and the ways of the Indians. At the end of part I, 
there is an appendix containing a summary of “‘the fur laws of all the 
States and all the Canadian Provinces.”” Unfortunately, there is no 
index, a fact which is the more regrettable since the arrangement of 
materials in the book is somewhat haphazard. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 
I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 


FISHER, Right Hon. HERBERT. Studies in History and Politics. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1920. Pp. 213. 

Contains an essay, originally prepared as a public lecture in 1915, on ‘Imperial 
Administration.” 

FREWEN, Moreton. The Structure of Empire Finance (Nineteenth Century and 
After, November, 1920, pp. 870-887). 

An important and suggestive paper, in which the possibility is discussed of 
solving the financial problems of the British Empire by lending the credit of the 
Empire to aid in the development of its natural resources. 

Gat, Hon. A.C. Appeals to the Privy Council (Canadian Law Times, March, 1921, 
pp. 168-172). 

A plea for the retention by Canada of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as a final court o‘ appeal. 

KEITH, A. BERRIEDALE. Dominion Home Rule in Practice. (The World of To-Day: 8.) 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1921. Pp. 53. (2sh. 6d.) 

Reviewed on page 194. 

Lyons, VYvYAN ASHLEIGH. Wages and Empire. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1920. Pp. 96. 

A little book which advocates “raising a protective fence to embrace in one 
area the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand.” 

Marriott, J. A. R. The Organization of the Empire (Edinburgh Review, April, 
1921, pp. 218-237). 

A discussion of the problem of the government of the British Empire, with 
which, according to Mr. Marriott, the forthcoming meeting of ‘‘the Imperial 
Cabinet” is called to deal. 

Scott, JaMEs Brown (ed.). Autonomy and Federation within Empire: The British 
Self-Governing Dominions. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law: Pamphlet Series, No. 33.) Washington: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 1921. Pp. xvi, 362. (Gratis.) 

Reviewed on page 196. 


Il. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Bascock, W. H. Recent History and Present Status of the Vinland Problem 
(Geographical Review, April, 1921, pp. 265-282). 
A valuable and authoritative review of the recent literature relating to the 
Vinland controversy. 
(2) The History of New France 
AupeT, Francis J. Jean-Daniel Dumas, Le Héros de la Monongahela: Esquisse 
Biographique. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1920. Pp. 134. 
Reviewed on page 199. 
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(ed.). Les habitants de la ville de Québec en 1769-1770 (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, No. 3, pp. 81-88). 

A most interesting report of the chief chimney-sweep of Quebec for 1769- 
1770, giving the names and addresses of the inhabitants of the city, and consti- 
tuting in fact the only sort of directory for that period that we possess. 

BolsHEBERT, M. De. Journal de ma campagne de Louisbourg (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, vol. xxvii, no. 2, pp. 48-53). 

An interesting report, drawn from the Public Archives of Canada, describing 
the work of a detachment sent from Quebec to Cape Breton in 1758. 

BRosHAR, HELEN. The First Push Westward of the Albany Traders (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, vol. vii, no. 3, pp. 228-241). 

An admirable study of one phase of the struggle between the English and the 
French for supremacy in the Old North-West in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

CHASSAIGNE, M. Un Maitre des Requétes, Lieutenant-Général des Armées du Roi M. 
de la Barre, aux Antilles (Revue des études historiques, July, 1920). 

New light on the career of Le Fébvre de la Barre, who was governor of New 
France from 1682 to 1685. 

GrROULX, abbé LIoNnEL. Chez nos ancétres Montréal: Bibliothéque de 1’Action 
francaise. 1920. Pp. 102. (50c.) 

A series of sketches, originally couched in the form of public lectures, des- 
criptive of various aspects of the daily life of the inhabitants of Canada under the 
French régime. 

MassicorttE, E. Z: Jours gras—Mardi gras— Mercredi des Cendres: Moeurs et coutumes 
d’autrefois (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, no. 3, pp. 89-94). 

Notes on the social history of French Canada. 

Les chirurgiens de Montréal au X VIIe siécle (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, vol. xxvii, No. 2, pp. 41-47). 

A list of surgeons in Montreal during the seventeenth century, with such 
biographical details as the author has been able to discover. 

Les médecins, chirurgiens, et apothicaires de Montréal, de 1701 @ 1760 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, no. 3, pp. 75-80). 

A list of the medical practitioners in New France from 1701 to 1760, with 
biographical details about each. 

Nos chansons historiques: La perte du Canada (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, vol. xxvii, no. 1, pp. 30-32). 

Two hitherto unpublished French-Canadian chansons having reference to the 
Conquest of Canada in 1760. 

Roy, P. G. Frangois Provost, appartenait-il au régiment de Carignan? (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, No. 1, pp. 20-21). 

A supplement to the list of officers of the Carignan regiment printed by Mr. 
Benjamin Sulte in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 1900. ‘‘Nous 
ne connaissons peut-étre pas la moitié des officiers de ce corps d’élite.”’ 

Inventaire des insinuations du Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle- 

France. (Archives de la Province de Québec.) Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, 
Limitée. 1921. Pp. 325. 
Reviewed on page 138 

Inventaire des ordonnances des Intendants de la Nouvelle France con- 

servées aux archives provinciales de Québec. (Archives de la Province de Québec.) 
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Quatre volumes. Beauceville; L’Eclaireur, Limitée. 1919. Pp. vi, 296; 304; 
296; 242. 
Reviewed on page 138. 

Inventaire d’une collection des piéces judiciaires, notariales, etc., etc., 
conservées aux archives judiciaires de Québec. (Archives de la Province de Québec.) 
Deux volumes. Beauceville: La compagnie de “L’Eclaireur.”” 1917. Pp. iv, 585. 

Reviewed on page 138. 
Les conseillers au Conseil Souverain, portaient-ils la robe écarlate ? 

(Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, no. 2, pp. 59-62). 

A note regarding the costume of the members of the Sovereign Council of 

New France. 

Les deux capitaines Dorvilliers (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
vol. xxvii, no. 2, pp. 33-40). 

An attempt to disentangle the careers of two captains of the same name, 
father and son, who served in New France at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and whom historians have frequently confused the one with the other. 

———_—_——— (ed.). Lettres de noblesse, généalogies, erections de comtés et baronntes, 
insinuées par le Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle-France. (Archives de la Province 
de Québec). Deux volumes. Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, Limitée. 1920. Pp. 282; 
259. 

Reviewed on page 138. 

SULTE, BENJAMIN. Au nord-ouest, 1744-1749 (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de 
Québec, vol. 14, no. 6, pp. 344-347). 

Some notes on the successors of La Vérendrye in the western fur-trade. 

Woop, GEorRGE ARTHUR. William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, 1741-1756: 
A History. Vol. 1. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York. 1920. Pp. 433. 

To be reviewed later. 





(3) The History of British North America to 1867 


FortescugE, Hon. J. W. A History of the British Army. Vols. IX (1813-1814) and 
X (1814-1815), with a separate volume containing thirty-one maps and plans. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1920. Pp. xxvi, 534; xviii, 458. (£4, 4sh.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Massicotte, E. Z. Papineau et la chanson (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
vol. xxvii, no. 1, pp. 22-23; No. 2, pp. 54-58). 

Three hitherto unpublished French-Canadian chansons having reference to 
Papineau. 

SEVERANCE, FRANK H. (ed.). Service of Capt. Samuel D. Harris: Sketch of his Military 
Career as Captain in the Second Regiment of Light Dragoons, during the War of 1812 
(Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, vol. xxiv, pp. 327-342). 

A hitherto unprinted memoir descriptive of the part played in the War of 1812 
by an American officer who “was present in all the principal skirmishes and battles 
inclusively, from that of Chrystler’s field to the assault on Fort Erie.”’ 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Bryce, Right Hon. Viscount. Modern Democracies. Two vols. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 508. ($10.50.) 
To be reviewed later. 
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CANADIAN RECONSTRUCTION AssociATION. The Nonpartisan League in North Dakota: 
A study of class war and its disastrous consequences, together with a comparison of 
bank services in Canada and Western States. [Toronto: 1921.] Pp. 96. (Gratis.) 

Contains an account of the growth of ‘“‘Townleyism”’ in Canada. 

GOsNELL, R. E. Indians and Indian Affairs in Canada (Canadian Magazine, vol. lvi, 
no. 5, pp. 381-386; no. 6, pp. 480-483: vol. lvii, no. 1, pp. 39-43). 

A discussion of the grievances at present agitating the Indians of Canada. 

LONGLEY, Hon. J. W. Great Canadians I have Known (Canadian Magazine, vol. lvii, 
no. 1, pp. 54-65). 

Reminiscences of Joseph Howe, Sir John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Edward Blake, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Alexander Mackenzie, and Sir John Thompson. 
PowWELL, Ettis T. The Spirit of Canada (United Empire, February, 1921, pp. 86-100). 
A paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute by a delegate to the Imperial 

Press Conference of 1920, summarizing his impressions of Canada. 

Power, Senator L. G. The Second Chamber (Canadian Magazine, vol. lvi, no. 6, 
pp. 544-545). 

A proposal for the application of the elective principle to the Senate of Canada. 

THompPpsoN, BRAM. Parliamentary Divorce in Canada (Canadian Law Times, April, 
1921, pp. 255-265). 

A plea for ‘‘a general Law of Divorce for the Dominion of Canada.” 


(5) The History of the Great War 


[MacpHERSON, J. S. B., and others.] Canada in the Great World War: An Authentic 
Account of the Military History of Canada from the Earliest Days to the Close of the 
War of the Nations. Vol. vi: Special Services, Heroic Deeds, etc. Toronto: United 
Publishers of Canada. [1921.] Pp. viii, 393. 

To be reviewed later. 

PRINCE, SAMUEL HENRY. Catastrophe and Social Change, based upon a sociological 
study of the Halifax disaster. Submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University. New York. 1920. Pp. 151. 

An examination of the sociological effects of the disastrous explosion in Halifax 
harbour in December, 1917. 

[UnitEp States:] Navy DEPARTMENT, HisToRICAL SECTION. German Submarine Act- 
ivities on the Atlantic Coast of the United States and Canada. (Publication Number I.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1920. Pp. 163. 

“The preparation of the data for this article has occupied the time of a large 
part of the personnel of the Historical Section of the Navy Department for several 
months.” 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Eaton, ARTHUR WENTWORTH HAMILTON. Chapters in the History of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. No. xvi: The Great Tragedy of 1917 (Americana, vol. xv, no. 1, pp. 38-53). 
An account of the explosion in Halifax harbour on December 6, 1917, which 
wrecked a part of the city. 
Epwarps, JosEpH PiimsoL_. The Public Records of Nova Scotia: Their History and 
Present Condition. Published by order of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. Halifax, 
N.S.: King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. 20. 
A summary of the history of the provincial archives of Nova Scotia, together 
with an account of their present contents. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 


BrUNEAU, A. A. (Question de Droit: Du Mariage. Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1921. 
Pp. 290. ($5.00.) 
Reviewed on page 197. 
Caron, abbé IvanHo#. John Black (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvii, 
no. 1, pp. 3-19). 
A biographical sketch of a Scottish shipbuilder who was elected a member of 
the legislative assembly of Lower Canada in 1796, and who was the author of a 
memoir on the government of Canada. 
LecompTE, R. P. Epovarp, S. J. Nos Voyageurs. Québec: chez Garneau. 1920. 
Pp. 212. 


An account of the history of the ‘‘Association Catholique des Voyageurs de 
Commerce.” 


Lepuc, le Pére. Beauharnois. Ottawa: Imprimerie d’Ottawa. 1920. Pp. 340; 
illustrations. 

A copiously illustrated souvenir volume commemorating the centenary of the 
founding of the parish of Beauharnois. 

Linpsay, Mgr L. Glanes historiques: Une lettre inédite de Louis Veuillot (Canada 
Frangais, vol. vi, No. 1, pp. 18. 

An essay—the last to come from the pen of the late Mgr Lindsay— throwing 
light on an episode in Canadian historiography now almost forgotten, the contro- 
versy over the abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg’s Histoire du Canada (Paris, 1852). 

MALCHELOsSE, GERARD. Généalogie de la Famille Otis, Branche Canadienne. Mon- 
tréal: G. Ducharme. 1921. Pp. 86. 

A genealogical study of a French-Canadian family which traces its descent to 
a New England family named Otis, some of the members of which were brought up 
to Canada as captives by the Indians, after the raid on Dovers, New Hampshire, 
in 1689. 3 

Roy, P. G. La seigneurie.de Bellechasse ou Berthier (Bulletin des recherches histori- 
ques, vol. xxvii, no. 3, pp. 65-74). 
A sketch of the history of one of the oldest of the seigniories in Lower Canada. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


FRASER, ALEXANDER. Fifteenth Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of 
Ontario, 1918-1919. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. 
Toronto: The King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. xix, 782. 

To be reviewed later. 

HOUGHTON, FREDERICK. The History of the Buffalo Creek Reservation (Publications 
of the Buffalo Historical Society: Volume xxiv, pp. 1-181). 

An extended study of the local history of part of the Niagara frontier. 

KIRKCONNELL, WALTER. Kapuskasing—An Historical Sketch (Queen's Quarterly, vol. 
xxviii, no. 3, pp. 264-278.) 

An account of the history of the Kapuskasing Settlement in New Ontario 
by the former adjutant of the Kapuskasing Internment Camp. 

RIDDELL, Hon. W. R. William Osgoode, First Chief Justice of Upper Canada—1792- 
1794 (Canadian Law Times, April, 1921, pp. 278-289). 

A biographical sketch, based on the Osgoode MSS. in the possession of the Law 
Society of Upper Canada, as well as on other hitherto unpublished original materials. 

RoBINSON, J. OTHMAR. Ontario's Farmer Government (National Municipal Review, 

October, 1920, pp. 636-642). 
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A brief account of the history of the Farmers’ movement in Ontario, by a 
member of the staff of the Citizen’s Research Institute of Canada. 
Squalr, JoHn. The Temple of Peace: David Willson of Sharon (Women’s Canadian 
Historical Society of Toronto: Transaction No. 20, pp. 46-52). 
An account of a religious enthusiast who settled in 1802 in the townships of 
East Gwillimbury in Upper Canada, together with an account of the literature 
dealing with him and his sect. 


WENTWORTH HisToRICAL Society. Papers and Records: Volume Nine. Hamilton, 
Ont. 1920. Pp. 56. 
Contains two papers by Mr. Stanley Mills, one entitled ‘‘“Genealogical Record 
of the Mills’ Family,” the other ‘The Gage Family,” and a paper by Mr. Justus 
A. Griffin, entititled ‘‘A Pioneer Family—The Ancestry and Descendants of 
Richard Griffin, of Smithville, Ont.” 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Howay, F. W. Authorship of the Anonymous Account of Captain Cook's Last Voyage 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1921, pp. 51-58). 

An inquiry into the authorship of the anonymous and first complete account of 
Captain Cook’s last voyage, in which the view is advanced from internal evidence 
that the journal was written by John Rickman, the second lieutenant, first on the 
Discovery, and then on the Resolution. 

Lonc, Morven H. Knight Errants of the Wilderness: Tales of the Explorers of the 
Great North-West. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1920. Pp. 223; maps and 
illustrations. ($1.35.) 

A popular presentation of the story of the explorers of Western Canada. 

MEAany, Epmonp S. (ed.). New Log of the Columbia, by John Boit (Washington Histor- 
ical Quarterly, January, 1921, pp. 3-50). 

To be reviewed later. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


BurwasH, E.M. Orogenic and Physiographic History of the Rockies (Canadian Alpine 
Journal, 1920. Pp. 110-120). 


A brief historical outline. ’ 
CAMERON, CHARLOTTE. A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon. London: Fisher Unwin. 
1921. Pp. 291; illustrations. (25sh.) 
A book of description and travel, excellently illustrated. 
Cuicanot, E. L. Canada’s Change of Attitude toward British Immigrants (United 
Empire, April, 1921, pp. 218-220) 

A comparison of the Canadian attitude toward British immigration to-day 
with that which existed a decade or more ago, when the warning, ‘‘No Englishman 
need apply,’”’ was in vogue in certain quarters. 

Dupré, Francois J.,et NoviLLe, H. pe. Le Canada Illustré. Paris: Louis Michaud. 
(1920.] Pp. 343. (30 fr.) 

A copiously illustrated, but not very accurate, description of Canada’s history, 
geography, resources, etc. 

FROIDEVAUX, HENRI. Les districts provisoires des Territoires du Nord-Ouest canadien 
(La Géographie, Mars, 1921, pp. 278-281). 

A note on the political geography of the Canadian North-west, with special 

reference to the districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. 
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Fynn, Vat A. First Ascent of Mt. King George (Canadian Alpine Journal, 1920, 
pp. 28-48). 

The story of the conquest of one of the peaks of the Royal Group of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 

Hickson, J. W. A. A Mountaineering Trip to the British and French Military and 
Assiniboine Groups (Canadian Alpine Journal, 1920, pp. 9-27). 

An illustrated account of mountain-climbing in the Rocky Mountains. 

Howe, GeorGe. The Petroleum Resources of the British Empire (United Empire, 
March, 1921, pp. 170-182). 

A paper, by the secretary of the Institute of Petroleum Technologists, devoting 
much attention to the possibilities of the Canadian oil and gas fields. 

I.,N.R. Canada’s Estate (Canadian Magazine, vol. lvi, no. 6, pp. 471-479). 

An account of the chief material resources of the Dominion of Canada. 

LaMBART, H.F. J. Notes on the Klutlan Glacier and Glaciers of the Pacific Coast Ranges 
through Canada and Alaska (Canadian Alpine Journal, 1920, pp. 147-155). 

“Observations and studies derived from one summer spent on the Klutlan 
Glacier, which crosses the International Boundary Line eighty miles north of 
Mount St. Elias—the corner-stone of the Canada-Alaska Boundary Line.” 

Laut, Acnes C. The Fur-Trade of America. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1921. 

Pp. xv, 341; illustrations and appendices. ($6.60.) 
Reviewed on page 205. 
MICKLE, S. (ed.). The Hudson Bay Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin (Women's 
Canadian Historical Society of Toronto: Transaction No. 20, pp. 11-45). 
Reproduction of the hitherto unpublished journal of James Anderson, the 
commander of the expedition sent out in search of Sir John Franklin by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in 1855. 
SAINT-PIERRE, ARTHUR. La Question ouvriére au Canada. Montréal. 1921. Pp. 72. 
A pamphlet on the labour problem in Canada. 

Sanson, N. B. Climatology of the Main Range and the Selkirks, Rocky Mountains of 
Canada, along the Line of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Canadian Alpine Review, 
1920, pp. 156-181). 

A study of the climate of the Rocky Mountains. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Plover Land and Borden Land (Geographical Review, April, 
1921, pp. 283-291). 

A discussion of the question whether Borden Land, seen by members of the 
Karluk expedition from Wrangell Island in the Arctic, is identical with the Plover 
Land seen in the same vicinity by Kellett in 1850; and whether either Borden Land 
or Plover Land really existed. 

WHEELER, A. O. Notes on the Glaciers of the Main and Selkirk Ranges of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains (Canadian Alpine Journal, 1920, pp. 211-164). 

Observations derived from the author’s photo-topographical surveys in the 
Rocky Mountains during the past “‘twenty years.” 

The Application of Photography to the Mapping of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains (Canadian Alpine Journal, 1920, pp. 76-96). 

An account of the development of the science of photo-topography or photo- 
graphic surveying in Canada. 

YEIGH, FRANK. The Beautiful Country (Canadian Magazine, vol. lvi, no. 6, pp. 
507-512). 

A popular description of the country along the Winnipeg River. 
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